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CLEVELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 


at 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six weeks: June 22-July 31, 1931 


For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard Unwersity Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some Special Features 
Observation and demonstration in a public Play Production and Dramatic Arts courses 


elementary school in regular session. 


A Reading Clinic. 

Special offering for kindergarten-primary 
teachers. 

A French House and a German House with 
observation classes where French and 
German only are spoken. 

Courses, observation and practice teaching 
in Nursery School Education. 


in affiliation with The Play House. 


A Nature Guide School and Camp for teach- 
ers of elementary science. 

A School of Library Science. 

A Music School, University Chorus, North- 
eastern Ohio High School Orchestra and 
Band, Demonstration Classes. 


Recreation in a delightful city. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland: The Vacation City—Cool, Clean, and Comfortable” 























PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION | 





Inter-session June 15 to June 26 


Regular Session June 29 to Aug. 7 


A program of 350 courses in 34 


academic and professional depart- | 


ments. Graduate and under-grad- 
uate credits. Competent and ex- 
perienced faculty. Facilities for 
sports and social activities. 

A beneficial vacation of study and 


recreation in Pennsylvania’s most 


beautiful mountains. 


For Comprehensive Catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 





Summer Schools 


Cornell University 


July 6 to August 14, 1931 


nell University, the Summer School o 


and Home Economics. 


are available in several fields. 


Complete announcement may be had on 
application to the Secretary 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





College courses especially designed 
to meet the needs of téachers are 
offered by the Summer Session of Cor- 


Biology, the New York State Summer 
Session in the Colleges of Agriculture 


Special facilities for graduate study 
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THE NEW ‘EDUCATIONAL PLAN AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO’ 


By WILLIAM S. GRAY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tue radical reorganization which is in 
progress at the University of Chicago is in 
part the product of several years of inten- 
sive study by various faculty groups. The 
particular form of the new educational 
plan and its recent adoption by the senate 
and board of trustees may be attributed 
very largely to the vision, courage and 
leadership of President Hutchins. 

The publicity given by the press to the 
new plan has directed attention largely to 
administrative devices or to unique fea- 
tures of it rather than to the fundamental 
principles upon which it is based. For 
example, frequent reference has been made 
to comprehensive examinations, to the 
elimination of the course-credit basis in 
promoting students from one level to the 
next, and to the proposed freedom with 
respect to class attendance. Such features 
are involved in the plan, but they do not 
represent its true inwardness or basic ele- 
ments. It is proposed in the early part of 
this report to outline briefly some of the 
fundamental principles and assumptions 
on which the plan is based and to consider 
notable defects in college and university 
organization which it is planned to correct. 

First, the new plan was initiated on the 


1 Read before the Society of College Teachers 
of Education in Detroit, February 24, 1931. 


assumption that the university should 
redefine the aims and content of its educa- 
tional efforts in the light of contemporary 
needs. To this end various committees 
have for several years been making inten- 
sive studies of desirable changes at both 
the undergraduate and the graduate level. 

Second, the faculty and administration 
are agreed that the university, in order to 
render maximum service, should depart 
radically, if necessary, from the present 
organization, content and methods of 
higher education, which have remained 
essentially unchanged in many respects 
since the establishment of universities in 
this country. 

Third, the new plan seeks to distinguish 
sharply between general education and 
specialized study. Unfortunately, these 
two functions have been confused in the 
past in most colleges and universities. On 
the one hand, it has usually been assumed 
that every freshman who aspires for the 
bachelor’s degree is preparing for speciali- 
zation. Accordingly, most freshmen have 
been assigned to courses which develop the 
point of view and the techniques of the 
specialist at the sacrifice of a broad view 
of important fields and an understanding 
vf significant relationships. On the other 
hand, appropriate changes have not been 
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made at many institutions in a student’s 
environment, in his curriculum or in the 
attitude of instructors toward him, as he 
reaches the level where advanced or 
specialized study is appropriate. The new 
plan seeks to overcome these difficulties by 
establishing a college, the chief function of 
which is to provide a superior type of gen- 
eral education and by establishing divi- 
sions in which advanced and specialized 
study may be pursued under appropriate 
conditions and in an atmosphere conducive 
to maximum growth. 

Fourth, the new plan assumes that 
broad general education, such as will be 
given in the college, is a definite and essen- 
tial requisite for advanced and specialized 
study. It has been assumed in the past 
that students somehow acquire a compre- 
hensive view of the general fields of knowl- 
edge from the diverse types of courses and 
sequences that are accepted in fulfilling 
requirements for the bachelor’s degree. 
Studies of the courses and sequences actu- 
ally taken by undergraduate students 
show that they are often narrow in scope 
and fail to emphasize significant relation- 
ships between fields of learning. The new 
plan assumes that the scope and content 
of general education must be defined with 
definiteness, that students should complete 
this phase of their education as rapidly as 
their previous training and capacity to 
learn will permit, and that the college 
should determine accurately whether stu- 
dents have attained satisfactory levels of 
achievement before permitting them to 
register for advanced study or professional 
training. 

Fifth, the new plan contemplates radical 
changes in the organization and content of 
the courses provided. As pointed out 
earlier, most colleges and universities have 
organized even their elementary courses on 
the assumption that every student who 
takes a given course is preparing to 
specialize in the field represented. In 
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contrast to prevailing practice in many 
institutions, new types of courses are pro- 
posed which will give breadth of educa- 
tional experience in four broad fields, 
namely, the humanities, the social sciences, 
the physical sciences and the biological 
sciences. In addition, courses will be de- 
veloped for those who plan to specialize, 
which will insure the attainment of a satis- 
factory mastery of essential subject- 
matter, techniques, skills, habits of thought 
and methods of work. More details con- 
cerning the nature and scope of these 
courses will be presented later. 

Sixth, the new educational plan recog- 
nizes and makes wide use of functional 
relationships that exist among various 
fields of knowledge. This is true both in 
the college and in the divisions. We are 
all familiar, for example, with the current 
complaint that doctors of philosophy do 
not have the breadth of training needed 
for college teaching. ‘‘ Without debating 
the truth or falsity of this allegation,’’ to 
quote President Hutchins, ‘‘ we can at least 
concede that a system of independent de- 
partments lends itself to narrow speciali- 
zation, and some device that will provide 
breadth without superficiality is called for. 
Furthermore, as problems for investiga- 
tions cross departmental lines it is cer- 
tainly desirable that students follow them 
in their passage without being detained at 
the departmental boundary. For a stu- 
dent who wishes to devote himself to in- 
ternational relations, for example, to be 
compelled to enlist under the banner of 
one department and fulfil to the letter its 
requirements for a degree is to deprive 
him of many of his finest opportunities to 
understand his problem.”’ 

Seventh, the new plan recognizes that 
students differ in their needs and in capa- 
city to learn. Current practice in most 
institutions is apparently built on the as- 
sumption that students are identical. The 
new plan seeks to protect the student 
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against the traditional lock-step and time- 
serving requirements, and to make it pos- 
sible for him to progress educationally as 
rapidly as his capacity and previous train- 
ing will permit. 

Eighth, the new plan assumes that pro- 
gress from one educational level to the 
next should be based upon real achieve- 
ment rather than upon the mere fulfilment 
of quantitative requirements, such as the 
number of courses taken, and the grades 
secured. In commenting upon the tradi- 
tional procedure President Hutchins re- 
marked that ‘‘since the student gets these 
grades from the instructor who has taught 
the course they are more likely to reflect 
careful study of the professor than of the 
subject. Since the examinations are course 
examinations, the student has tended to 
memorize isolated fragments of informa- 
tion that would be useful on examinations; 
he has not been compelled to coordinate 
his information or his thinking about it.’’ 
As a substitute for the course-credit 
system, the comprehensive examination has 
been adopted. Advancement from one 
level to the next will therefore indicate 
real educational achievement and intellec- 
tual growth. 

Ninth, the reorganization aims to correct 
certain weaknesses in the administrative 
organization of the university. Until quite 
recently seventy or more independent 
educational programs, accompanied by a 
corresponding number of budgets, were 
submitted to the president arnually. Two 
fundamental weaknesses are inherent in 
such a plan. First, budgetary recom- 
mendations relating to fragments of a 
field rather than to groups of related fields 
are usually competitive and wasteful. 
Second, it is practically impossible for the 
chief executive of any higher institution 
to pass intelligently or so many competing 
claims in small divisions of fields with 
which he could have little actual familiar- 
ity. The new plan provides that the bud- 
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gets of separate departments must be 
scrutinized and consolidated by the dean 
of a division, which includes several re- 
lated departments, before they are pre- 
sented to the president for consideration. 

The discussion thus far has considered 
briefly some of the conditions and motives 
which led to the adoption of the new edu- 
cational plan at the university. Briefly 
summarized they are: A recognition of in- 
adequacies in the traditional organization 
of higher education; a clear realization of 
the need of redefining the aims and the 
extent of the wuniversity’s educational 
efforts; the need of differentiating sharply 
between general education and special 
study ; the need of redefining requirements 
at each educational level so that full ad- 
vantage may be taken of functional rela- 
tionships between fields of knowledge; a 
clear recognition that students are not 
identical and the need of a program that 
will permit students to progress education- 
ally as rapidly as their capacity will per- 
mit; the need of basing advancement from 
one level to the next on genuine achieve- 
ment and intellectual growth; and the 
recognition of serious weaknesses in ad- 
ministrative organization. It is obvious 
that any reorganization which provides 
adequately for the various needs that have 
been described will involve radical changes. 
What, then, is the specific nature of the 
new educational plan which has been 
adopted in principle and the details of 
which are now in the process of develop- 
ment? 

In October, 1930, the university ap- 
proved a recommendation that the junior 
college, the senior college and the gradu- 
ate schools be replaced by five divisions, 
namely, the humanities, the social sciences, 
the physical sciences, the biological sci- 
ences and the college. The implications 
of these changes have been outlined by 
President Hutchins as follows: 
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The administrative implications were that a 
dean presiding over each division would receive 
the budgets of the departments and coordinate 
them into a divisional budget so that the pro- 


grams to be scrutinized by the president would be 


reduced by thirty-five. The educational implica- 
tions were that since all students would be recom- 
mended for degrees by a division instead of a 
department breadth of training as well as speciali- 
zation would be expected; that the function of 
the college would be to do the work of the uni- 
versity in general education; no degrees would be 
granted there, but a sound general education 
would be developed that would serve as the basis 
for specialization in arts, literature and science, 
and perhaps eventually in the professional schools 
as well, The research implications were that the 
members of the departments now became parts of 
working and planning units, where by constitu- 
tional means they might share whatever enlighten- 
ment they had on common problems. 


As now reorganized the university in- 
cludes the following units: The college, in 
which students receive a general education 
and specific preparation for advanced 
study in a given field and from which they 
leave by passing a comprehensive exami- 
nation; the four upper divisions, which 
grant degrees on the basis of various re- 
quirements, including comprehensive ex- 
aminations; and six professional schools, 
namely, Divinity, Law, Rush Medical, Com- 
merce and Administration, Social Service 
Administration, and Library Service, 
which are independent of the divisions 
and which confer degrees. The school of 
education and the graduate school of 
medicine, which in the past have been 
units in the graduate school of arts and 
literature and of science, respectively, will, 
by preference, not confer degrees inde- 
pendent of the divisions. According to 
the new plan the department of education 
is a unit of the social science division and 
the graduate school of medicine is a unit 
of the biological science division. 

As indicated earlier, the college and the 
four upper divisions are each under the 
direction of a dean. When the deans were 
appointed ‘‘it at once became clear,’’ to 
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quote from the President’s recent convo- 
cation address, ‘‘that something would 
have to be done to coordinate the Univer- 
sity’s relations with students and to relieve 
the deans of questions of educational guid- 
ance and social control. It was also clear 
that the burden of developing, administer- 
ing, and testing general examinations 
would be enormous, and that in the busi- 
ness of carrying it the faculty would de- 
mand expert assistance and advice. In 
addition, the President’s office wished to 
place in the hands of one person the ad- 
ministration of the numerous independent 
units dealing with various phases of stu- 
dent life and work.’’ Accordingly a new 
office was created, the director of which is 
known as the dean of students and uni- 
versity examiner. This officer corresponds 
in rank with the divisional deans and co- 
ordinates and administers the budget for 
all offices and bureaus under his jurisdic- 
tion. He is ex officio chairman of all 
boards and committees dealing with stu- 
dent relations, and with the formulation, 
testing, and administration of entrance 
and comprehensive examinations. He is 
also ex officio member of all committees on 
the curriculum in the college and the four 
upper divisions. Upon request the services 
rendered under the jurisdiction of this 
officer may be extended to the professional 
schools. 

The college in a sense holds a key posi- 
tion in the new educational plan. Each 
member of its faculty is also a member of 
one of the upper divisions. The college 
budget provides that portion of the salaries 
of its staff that represents the share of 
their time and attention devoted to college 
work. The dean of the college may retain 
on his staff only those instructors who are 
in sympathy with and adhere to standards 
preseribed for that division. Presumably 
the college is now in a position to insist on 
a type and quality of instruction that will 
meet the needs of students at this level. 
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The educational aim of the college is 
twofold, namely, to provide students with 
a sound general education and to give 
specific orientation in divisional fields to 
those planning to enter them. Four types 
of courses have been proposed by the cur- 
riculum committee to meet these needs. 
First, divisional lecture courses in the 
humanities, social sciences, biological sci- 
ences and physical sciences which will pro- 
vide the fundamentals of a broad general 
education. Each of these four lecture 
courses will extend throughout an aca- 
demie year. It is also contemplated that 
provision be made in these courses for dis- 
cussion sections and other means of direct 
contaet between students and the faculty. 
Second, advanced divisional courses will 
be open to those who show keen interest in 
and aptitude for advanced work in specific 
fields. The purpose of such courses is to 
give students the information and special- 
ized training prerequisite to advanced 
study in particular fields. In this connec- 
tion three types of courses have been 
proposed, namely, advanced divisional 
general courses, advanced divisional con- 
ferences courses, and divisional or subject 
sequences. Third, courses in English com- 
position which will be required only of 
those who, as shown by the results of place- 
ment tests, need training in this field. 
Fourth, courses in foreign languages, 
mathematies, statistics and other fields may 
be provided as they are found necessary. 

Wider liberties in pursuing the college 
curriculum have been suggested than are 
usually granted. For example, regular 
attendance at the divisional lecture courses 
will not be required. Since syllabi of 
courses and sample examinations will be 
printed, great flexibility is possible in pre- 
paring for examinations. Students may 
attend those lectures that will be helpful 
and omit those that cover fields previously 
mastered. Furthermore, a student who 
enters the university with an adequate 
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mastery of foreign languages but with 
meager preparation in the biological or 
social sciences may make up such deficien- 
cies by special attention to these divisional 
fields in and out of the class-room, on or 
off the campus. 

As indicated earlier, the completion of 
the college requirements will be measured 
by comprehensive examinations. In the 
administration of this system it is pro- 
posed by the curriculum committee that 
the college board of examiners may take 
into consideration not only the perform- 
ance of students in the examinations, but 
also whatever other information may be 
secured regarding the students’ abilities 
and attainments. In order that the com- 
pletion of the college requirements may 
signify a wholesome balance between 
breadth and depth of educational experi- 
ence the curriculum committee proposes 
that examinations shall be set to demand: 
(1) the attainment of the minimum essen- 
tials of factual information and an intro- 
duction to the methods of thought and 
work in each of the four divisional fields, 
such as may be expected of a student who 
has pursued each course through an aca- 
demic year; (2) the attainment of such 
mastery of the subject-matter, techniques, 
skills, habits of thought and methods of 
work in two of the four divisional fields, 
as may be expected of a student who has 
pursued for three quarters each of the two 
fields in advanced divisional general 
courses, or divisional conference courses, 
or approved divisional or subject sequences 
of courses; (3) demonstration in the ex- 
aminations of ability to express oneself 
with clarity and accuracy in written 
English; (4) a mastery of a foreign 
language and of mathematics at a level of 
attainment expected of a student who 
offers two acceptable entrance units in a 
foreign language, unless the students shall 
have offered two acceptable entrance units 
in each field. The examinations may be 
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taken at any time after one quarter of 
residence work that the student thinks he 
is prepared for them. A certificate sig- 
nifying the satisfactory completion of the 
the shall be 
awarded on request to any student who 


requirements of college 
shall have pursued a full program of work 
in the university for at least one academic 
year and shall have passed the examina- 
tions. The foregoing proposals will doubt- 
less be modified in many respects as efforts 
are made to incorporate them into a prac- 
tical program. 

It may be of interest to add at this point 
that the admission requirements to the 
college have not been changed from what 
they formerly were. However, the number 
of freshmen registering will no longer be 
limited. This change was adopted on the 
assumption that a considerable proportion 
of the students who pursue work in the 
college will not advance to the divisions. 
It follows that a larger number of students 
than formerly should now register in the 
college in order to insure an adequate 
number of students for the divisions. 

The aim of the upper divisions is to pro- 
vide stimulating opportunities for ad- 
vanced and specialized study and to pro- 
mote research. The divisions are also 
eharged with the responsibility of award- 
ing all non-professional degrees, including 
the bachelor’s, master’s and doctor’s. The 
independent professional schools will con- 
tinue to award their respective degrees as 
in the past. A student, as was pointed out 
earlier, may enter the divisions whenever 
he shows by examination that he is quali- 
fied. The bachelor’s, master’s and doe- 
tor’s degrees will be conferred upon pass- 
ing examinations set for each degree by 
the entire division and not by a single 
department. 

The nature of the requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree have not been definitely 
It is contemplated 


determined as yet. 
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that at least two types of courses will be 
provided. The first will be 
courses in divisional fields which cut across 
traditional departmental lines. The second 
will consist of small pro-seminar courses 
in the field of the student’s principal in- 
terest. In courses of the latter type stu- 
dents will be expected to show initiative 
and to use wisely a large degree of free- 
dom, independence responsibility. 
Although the general requirements for the 
degree will presumably include two years 
of work after a student is admitted to a 
division, he will be permitted to progress 
as rapidly and to penetrate as deeply as 
his interest and capacity will permit. It 
was further suggested at one time that 
examinations for the bachelor’s degree will 
be divided into two parts. The first will 
be required of all students in a division 
and will cover in a way the entire di- 
visional field. The second will be more 
highly specialized, testing for depth of 
penetration in a special part of a divisional 
field. These examinations may be taken 
by the student as soon as they are offered 
after he and his divisional counselor agree 
that he is qualified. Although no final 
decision has been reached, it is assumed 
that the university will retain its present 
regulation which provides that a degree 
may not be granted to a student who has 
been in residence less than one academic 


advanced 


and 


year. 
Very few announcements have been 
made as yet concerning the _ specific 


changes which will be made in courses and 
curriculums leading to the master’s and 
doctor’s degrees. It is understood, how- 
ever, that greater breadth of training as 
well as thorough preparation in specific 
fields will be required. It is also under- 
stood that as problems for investigation 
eross departmental lines students may 
pursue them without being detained at 
departmental boundaries. The freedom 
and initiative permitted among students in 
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the pursuit of their work in the college will 
be provided also in the divisions to even a 
greater extent. Furthermore, comprehen- 


sive examinations will be used as one 
measure of achievement and progress, 
The graduate faculty which has awarded 
higher degrees in the past is retained to 
coordinate the requirements of the ad- 
vanced degrees as awarded by the various 
divisions. A short time ago plans were 
approved for granting degrees in specific 
fields which cut across departmental and 
even divisional lines. According to the 
legislation, students who desire advanced 
work in international relations, for ex- 
ample, in preparation for research, teach- 


ing, diplomaey, or foreign trade, will be 
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able for the first time to take advantage as 
a candidate for a degree of all the oppor- 
tunities offered at the university for ad- 
vanced study in that field. 

These, then, are some of the more signifi- 
cant features of the new educational plan. 
It will require many months and even 
years to work out all the essential details. 
In this process some of the broader fea- 
tures of the plan may be radically modi- 
fied. 
now committed to the policy of developing 
program 


3e that as it may, the university is 


an educational which provides 
superior opportunities at every level. Its 
problem in this connection is similar to 
that faced to-day by most other colleges and 


universities. 


THE NEW TREND IN PRIVATE SCHOOL 
FINANCING 


By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


Tue head master and chief owner of a 
large private school was much amused the 
other day when I told him of a remark 
lately overheard in a club smoker. There 
a solid citizen (manufacturer, it appeared) 
had observed to the passenger next him, 
‘*The boys’ school racket beats ’em all. If 
you ean only afford an outfit of expensive- 
looking stationery, you’re started, and, as 
customers pay in advance, there’s your 
eapital.”’ 

Absurd, of course. Refreshingly absurd. 
But within less than five minutes the head 
master and chief owner of the large private 
school was saying, ‘‘ We need a new science 
building and we need money to increase 
salaries. Don’t you think we ought to 
launch a fund-raising campaign for a mil- 
lion or so? Other schools do it. Why 
shouldn’t we?”’ 

Questions precisely like this keep recur- 
ring, as any of the great money-raising 
firms will tell you, and iteration has robbed 
them of much of their humor, but I could 


not help wondering what our friend in the 
club smoker would have said. Perhaps, 
‘*Corking idea! Wonderful! 
self! I need money for a new plant and 
money to expand my international sales 


Try it my- 


system, so why shouldn’t the dear public 
hand it to me outright?’’ 

Now, it is a fact that during the past 
ten years a single corporation, Tamblyn 
and Brown, has helped its clients to raise 
sums aggregating more than $11,000,000 
for private schools. The Taft School at 
Watertown, Connecticut, received $1,960,- 
000. The Clarke School for the Deaf at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, received 
$2,020,243. The Hill School at Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, received $2,139,000. Smaller 
campaigns yielded $146,000 for the Suffield 
School, $230,000 for Bradford Academy, 
$367,000 for the Westtown School, $400,- 
000 for the Kingswood School of Hartford, 
$415,000 for the Roxbury Latin School, 
$525,000 for Haverford, $680,000 for the 
Spence School, $800,000 for Hotchkiss. 
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The situation has greatly changed since 
ex-President Coolidge declared, at the 
150th anniversary of Phillips Andover 
Academy, ‘‘In the remarkably successful 
efforts that have been made to raise funds 
for education too little attention has been 
given to our secondary schools.’’ Statis- 
tics published by the Federal Government 
show that whereas in 1918 the contribution 
to secondary schools amounted to only 
$1,750,000, gifts totaling $14,500,000 were 
added to the endowment of private schools 
in 1929. 

Such phenomena as these, I imagine, are 
responsible for the wide-spread belief ‘that 
any private school, if only it employs ex- 
pert assistance, can pick up a million dol- 
lars—or two million—without difficulty. 
Head masters and chief owners quite over- 
look the awkward circumstance that a good 
share of the money must come from the 
genial fellows one meets in club smokers. 
Those gentlemen see no particularly com- 
pelling reason why they should put money 
into the pockets of head masters and chief 
owners, and, if you take the trouble to look 
up private schools in Porter Sargent’s 
entertaining volume, you will soon discover 
that every one of the private schools bene- 
fiting from the campaigns conducted by 
Tamblyn and Brown is a school ‘‘ineorpor- 
ated not for profit.’’ 

The new trend in financing secondary 
education takes this into account, and in so 
doing the new trend is merely following 
afresh the course which would seem to have 
originated in Queen Elizabeth’s day, when 
Harrow put its affairs into the hands of 
‘*six persons of standing in the parish who 
had the power of filling vacancies among 
their number by election among them- 


selves.’’ In America, the ‘‘Free Schoole 


in Roxburie,’’ now the Roxbury Latin 
School, is the oldest endowed secondary 
school and incorporated not for profit. 
Phillips Andover, the first incorporated 
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academy in Massachusetts, dates from 
1780. Phillips Exeter, whose quaintly 
worded charter requires the institution to 
instruct pious and virtuous youths in this, 
that, and the other, and ‘‘more especially 
to learn them the great end and real busi- 
ness of living,’’ dates from 1781. 

If the great end and real business of a 
campaign is fund-raising, it may be urged 
that the great essential and real justifica- 
tion for a campaign is incorporation not 
for profit. Then those genial fellows we 
meet in pullmans ean be convinced that 
when they give to the school they are not 
putting money into the pocket of a head 
master and chief owner. *More and more 
schools are getting themselves incorporated 
not for profit. ' The motive, quite com- 
monly, is their desire to obtain new build- 
ings and more especially to obtain endow- 
ment. In order to obtain new buildings 
and an assured income they must qualify 
for a fund-raising campaign. 

There are of course other ways in which 
a school incorporated not for profit may 
secure needed funds—such ways, to be 
specific, as insurance, the Dalton plan, 
borrowing money at the bank, and issuing 
bonds. Let us take them up separately. 

(1) Under the insurance plan, a group 
of alumni or friends are insured in favor 
of the school, and the premiums are paid 
by the group. The disadvantages of this 
are that the constant meeting of small pay- 
ments by members of the group is irksome, 
and that the school can not be assured of 
any specific date at which it will receive a 
stated sum of money. Thus no definite 
plans for future development can be made, 
and none of the money may be available at 
the time when it is most needed. At best, 
insurance is merely a gesture towards add- 
ing some money to the school’s resources in 
the vague and far distant future. 

(II) The Dalton plan provides that 
when a student matriculates in school his 
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father give the school $500, or some mul- 
iple of this sum, half of which is a gift 
and half of which the school is allowed to 
use until the boy finishes his schooling, 
when it is returned to the parent. This 
has the double disadvantage of calling 
ipon parents for a specified sum at the 
beginning of a boy’s school career when 
the psychological effect is not apt to be 
vood, and also ealling attention to the 
needs and defects of the school at the time 
if entranee when the school is interested in 
stressing its advantages and resources. 

(III) The issuance of bonds has in 
many cases provided funds to meet current 
necessities, but the cost is exorbitant. One 
school issued several hundred thousand 
dollars worth of six per cent. bonds, which, 
it figured, it could retire in six years. 
Thus the minimum cost of the use of each 
hundred dollars was six dollars (for sums 
retired at the end of the first year) and the 
cost of funds which were not retired until 
the end of six years was thirty-six dollars 
per hundred. 

(IV) Borrowing from the banks has the 
same disadvantage as the sale of bonds in 
that the cost of financing is high. When 
loans are repaid in three years the cost will 
be fifteen to eighteen dollars on each hun- 
dred, and in this case as in the case of the 
issuance of bonds the board of trustees is 
vexed in the intervening years with the 
problem of providing the money to meet 
the loans or retired bonds at the stated 
date. 

(V) The most thoroughgoing and busi- 
nesslike way of financing, the schools are 
fast coming to believe, is through a finan- 
cial campaign where the money is obtained 
by gifts. At the outset this is more diffi- 
cult than borrowing or issuing bonds, but 
it results in securing the money that is 
needed in outright gifts which do not have 
to be repaid, and the cost is apt to be less 
than the financing through bank borrowing 
or through the issuance of bonds. 
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Now, of course, there are schools that 
still believe in amateur campaigning by the 
schools themselves, but the trend is 
strongly toward the employment of ex- 
perts. In a letter to a friend the head 
master of the Taft School, Mr. Horace D. 
Taft, reports: 


When I turned over the school to the trustees 
I had in mind, of course, that that act would not 
only put the school on a permanent basis, but 
would allow me to go out and ask for funds. I 
dreaded the prospect because of the tremendous 
amount of work it involved. Naturally I asked 
people who had had experience of the same kind. 
A man who had a school in Hartford told me that 
it would be folly for me to undertake such a drive 
and especially for such a fund except with the aid 
of professionals who could do the heavy part of 
the work. My next prod came from another 
school of which I am a trustee. The school 
wished to raise $300,000 and was in sore need of 
it. The business men on the Board of Trustees 
did not believe that they could raise more than 
$100,000. People with experience advised that 
they get professionals to plan and organize the 
campaign. This was done and the money was 
raised. 

I talked with the Hotchkiss School people. 
They had gone out for just about the sum we were 
after. They said to us, ‘‘Get experts to do the 
work or else after you have messed it all up and 
wasted oceans of time and effort you will come to 
them at last.’’ The experience of Hotchkiss was 
peculiar and instructive. For two or three years 
they excused a couple of their masters from all 
school duties, and the time of the head master and 
others was taken as well. In those years they 
raised $750,000. Finally in despair they turned 
to experts. In a very short time the campaign 
organized by them brought in $850,000. The 
Hotchkiss people with whom I talked were con- 
vineed that, if they had turned the whole thing 
over in the beginning to the experts, they would 
have accomplished very much more with very much 
less effort, time, and expense. Then came the 
Yale drive. Of course in this I heard a good deal 
of the inside story of the management. The work 
on that drive began at least one and I think two 
years before anybody knew that the drive was to 
come, and this preliminary work, which is abso- 
lutely essential, is a thankless task. 

With all this experience retailed to me I went 
to the firm with the highest reputation, in my 
judgment, and I can only say that my experience 
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with them has confirmed in the strongest possible 
manner the wisdom of securing experts for this 
task and has made me see the hopelessness of an 
attempt on my own part to do the work. If the 
job had been undertaken by me I would soon have 
given it up as an impossible one after raising a 


small amount of money. 


Meanwhile, the schools that have gone 
out after funds under professional gui- 
dance report that money now seems to 
them by no means the great end of a cam- 
paign and only a part of its real business. 
Buildings—yes, money provides buildings. 
An assured income—yes, endowment pro- 
vides that. But certain very much more 
important benefits accrue from a cam- 
paign, they tell us. Before a campaign can 
start, the institution is forced to set its 
house in order. Old prejudices, old quar- 
rels, old grudges must go. Then, too, the 
institution must be able to state clearly 
what right it has to continued existence, 
and it must be able to furnish what 
amounts practically to a blue-print of its 
project for future development. Many an 
institution has drifted along aimlessly 
year after year, nobody stopping to con- 
sider what the institution was all about. 
Many an institution says, ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be 
grand if we had a million dollars?’’ but 
with no definite notion of what it might do 
with the million. In every such ease, a 
campaign clarifies the whole situation—has 
to or fail. People do not give large sums 
of money without knowing very exactly 
why. 

Also, the campaign in every case in- 
creases an institution’s fame. What with 
newspaper publicity, pamphlet publicity, 
bulletin publicity, and word-of-mouth pub- 
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licity—uneeasing but never undignified—it 
brings the school to the attention not only 
of its oldest friends but to that of the 
genial fellows in pullmans who were un- 
aware, until the campaign began, that the 
school so much as existed. “One result of 
all this tremendous advertising is an in- 
creased enrolment. A still better result is 
a whole immense roster of new friends— 
lasting ones, for nobody who has given gen- 
erously to a school ever loses interest in 
that school. Ten or a dozen years hence, 
when the school again needs funds, a ma- 
jority of such people can be counted upon 
to repeat their gifts. 

The ‘‘boys’ school racket, 
called, will doubtless continue, as why 
should it not? Though privately owned 
and though putting money into its owner’s 
pocket, a school can still maintain the high- 
est standards. Many such schools actually 
do. But the colleges are not managed in 
that way, and in numerous respects our 
great private schools are coming to resem- 
ble the colleges. Endowed for service 
rather than for profit, they already resem- 
ble the great English schools and begin to 
play as important a part in national life. 
Perhaps some day they will merit a tribute 
no less eloquent than Henry White’s when, 
after long observing the accomplishments 
of the English, he named as the principal 
source of their strength such endowed pre- 
paratory schools as Eton, Rugby, Harrow, 
and Winchester, declaring, ‘‘It is the great 
boarding schools that do it. Yes, the great 
boarding schools have more to do with the 
solidarity of the British Empire and the 
training of the British as rulers than even 
their great universities.’’ 


? 


absurdly so 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


STUDENT HOUSING FACILITIES AT _iand-grant colleges in the United States, accord- 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES ing to a survey made by the Office of Educa- 


AN unusual shortage of housing facilities for tion. 
students exists on many campuses of the 52 


Capital investments of the institutions, with 
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special reference to dormitories for men and 
women students, were appraised in the survey 
requested by the colleges with the discovery 
that only 4.8 per cent. of the colleges’ total 
outlay of $427,005,366 was invested in dormi- 
tories. In 44 of the institutions examined with 
a total enrolment of 136,000 students, the num- 
ber living in dormitories was 21,000, or 15 per 
cent. of the entire student body. Two of the 
colleges, the University of Nebraska and Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, are recorded as hav- 
ing no residence halls of any type. 

The need for the construction of additional 
dormitories for women students was particularly 
emphasized by the survey findings. Out of the 
total students residing in dormitories at the col- 
leges, 13,000 were men and 8,000 were women, 
indicating that more facilities were supplied for 
the housing of men students than for women 
students. 

In many instances universities and colleges 
have been waiting for state legislatures to make 
appropriations to provide needed housing fa- 
cilities. Purdue, Iowa State, the University of 
Kentucky, the University of Minnesota, Rutgers 
University, Oregon Agricultural College, Penn 
State College, and Washington State College, 
however, have secured enactment of a general 
law giving them a right to construct new 
residence halls, including additions, through 
the issuance of bonds or special corporation 
financing. 

The University of Idaho, the Michigan State 
College, Mississippi A. and M. College, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College and the Virginia Poly- 
technie Institute reported that on different oc- 
easions they constructed particular residence 
and dining halls through bond issues authorized 
by special legislation, the law applying only 
to the specified construction projects. 

Other methods to finance additional housing 
facilities have been resorted to; a sinking fund 
at the State College of Washington; a non-profit 
sharing corporation at the University of Wis- 
consin, and a fund from actual residence and 
dining hall earnings at Rutgers and the Univer- 

sity of Illinois. 

Georgia State Agricultural College, Purdue 
University, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the University of New Hampshire, 
Rutgers University, Cornell University, Penn 
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State College, the University of Tennessee and 
the University of Vermont have been fortunate 
in receiving liberal donations to finance initial 
construction costs of residence and dining halls. 


THE TENTH ANNUAL SAFETY CAM- 
PAIGN 

Tue Highway Education Board has an- 
nounced its tenth national campaign for street 
and highway safety, offering 430 cash prizes 
and the same number of medals to elementary 
school pupils, and prizes amounting to $1,000 
to elementary school teachers. This campaign, 
comprising a safety essay contest for pupils 
and a safety lesson contest for teachers, has 
been conducted annually since the school year 
1921-22 in cooperation with state, county and 
municipal school authorities throughout the 
United States and its possessions. 

The project this year will stress the rewards 
for practicing safe conduct on streets and high- 
ways and in keeping with that, the subject for 
the essay contest is “My Rewards for Observ- 
ing Street and Highway Safety Rules.” The 
subject for the lesson contest is “Teaching the 
Rewards of Careful Conduct on Streets and 
Highways.” The competition for pupils is 
open to children of the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades, 14 years of age and under, and 
the lesson contest is open to all elementary 
school teachers of the eighth and lower grades. 

Contestants from every state in the Union, 
from Alaska, the Philippines, Hawaii, the 
Canal Zone and Porto Rico are expected to 
compete for the many prizes, aggregating 
$6,500, offered for the best essays and lessons. 
In the pupils’ contest 430 medals and a like 
number of cash prizes are offered as state 
awards. The writer of the best paper in each 
state will receive a gold medal and a check for 
$15. Seeond prize winner will receive a silver 
medal and a check for $10, and third prize 
winners will receive bronze medals and checks 
for $5. The number of third prize winners in 
each state ranges from one to 23, depending 
upon the school population. 

From among the essays ranking first in each 
state three national prize winners will be 
chosen, the first receiving a trip to Washing- 
tor wii!) all expenses paid, at which time he is 
presenied with a gold watch. Second and third 
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national prize winners will be presented with 
gold watches, but will not be taken on the trip 
to Washington. 

Awards to teachers, although less numerous, 
are more substantial. The teacher writing the 
best safety lesson from among all submitted 
throughout the country, will receive a trip to 
the National Capital with all expenses paid, 
and will be presented with a check for $500. 
Second and third national prizes in the lesson 
contest consist of checks only, these checks 
being for $300 and $200, respectively. To the 
teacher in each state who submits the best les- 
son a certificate of honor will be awarded. All 
prizes are being donated by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 

Essays are to be not more than 500 words in 
length, while lessons must be at least 1,000 
words, but not more than 3,000 words long. 
The contest closes on May 15. Between that 
date and May 29 the principal of each school is 
required to select the best essay and best lesson 
submitted by pupils and teachers under his 
supervision and these two papers must be for- 
warded to the state superintendent of schools 
or state headquarters not later than May 29. 
The state committee will then select the prize- 
winning papers and forward them to the High- 
way Education Board in Washington. 


TEACHER-TRAINING COLLEGES IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

THE recent enactment of the Downing bill by 
the New York State Legislature empowering 
the Board of Education to convert the city’s 
three normal schools into teacher-training col- 
leges has been signed by Governor Roosevelt 
and, according to the New York Times, the 
local school authorities, with the cooperation 
of the State Board of Regents, have begun the 
formulation of a revised course of study which 
will lead to the introduction of a full four-year 
college course in education and the granting of 
baccalaureate degrees to graduates of the three 
schools for the first time. 

The law provides that “the Board of Educa- 
tion in a city containing 1,000,000 or more in- 
habitants may, with the approval of the Board 
of Regents, and subject to the rules of such 
board, establish, maintain, direct and control 
one or more teacher-training colleges for the 
professional education of teachers for elemen- 
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tary school grades, and for such other grades 
as may be approved by the regents.” 

By extending the regular course at the city’s 
three training schools from three to four years 
and giving them collegiate status, the Board of 
Education, as reported in the Times, hopes to 
limit further the number of young women seek- 
ing primary school teaching licenses, but at the 
same time to make graduation from one of the 
proposed colleges more attractive to competent 
persons. 

Full details of the program for the teachers’ 
colleges have not been worked out, but Dr. 
John S. Roberts, superintendent in charge of 
teacher-training schools, explained the tentative 
plans for effecting the change. 

According to Dr. Roberts, there are now 
3,964 unappointed men and women on the Li- 
cense No. 1 Eligible List to teach in the lower 
grades of the schools from 1A to 6B. While 
the Downing bill, sponsored by the city Board 
of Edueation, was not drafted to reduce this 
large oversupply of candidates for teaching 
positions, the effect of the measure would be 
the same in view of the more rigid requirements 
to be instituted when the normal schools get 
collegiate rank. 

Dr. Roberts pointed out also that the Board 
of Education has in recent years gradually 
raised the requirements for admission to the 
three training schools and has thus been able to 
reduce the enrolments. An appreciable drop in 
the number of entrants to the schools was noted 
last September, when the latest change in re- 
quirements for admission was put into effect. 

A further step in this weeding-out process 
is expected in the conversion of the normal 
schools into training colleges. Not only will the 
standards for admission to the schools be 
raised, but there will be a reformulation of the 
requirements for the license to teach in the 
grammar schools of the city. It is expected 
that the change will be effected in the training 
schools by next September, in time for the 
opening of the fall term. Graduates of the 
classes of 32 probably will be the first to re- 
ceive collegiate degrees bestowed by the Board 
of Education. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SUMMER 
SESSION APPOINTMENTS 


In addition to 350 members from the regular 
faculties of the University of Michigan, fifty- 
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six non-resident faculty members will teach in 
the 1931 summer session. Thirty-eight Amer- 
iean edueational institutions and four foreign 
universities are represented in the non-resident 
group. Those who will offer courses in the 
School of Education are: 

Ruth E. Campbell, New York University; 
Clarence L. Clarke, Lewis Institute; Wilford L. 
Coffey, College of the City of Detroit; Alvin C. 
Eurich, University of Minnesota; Jane I. Gibbons, 
Ann Arbor Public Schools; Jane L. Hall, Detroit 
Public Schools; Frank W. Hubbard, National 
Edueation Association; Lydia I. Jones, Michigan 
State Normal College; John O. Mallott, Depart- 
ment of Interior, Washington, D. C.; Frank L. 
Oktavee, College of the City of Detroit; Willard 
W. Patty, University of Indiana; Benjamin F. 
Pittenger, University of Texas; Paul T. Rankin, 
Detroit Publie Schools; Arthur J. Reed, Public 
Schools, Muskegon, Michigan; Nila B. Smith, De- 
troit Public Schools; Harry L. Turner, Michigan 
State Normal College; Paul R. Washke, Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 


The session is in general eight weeks in 
length, from June 21 to August 21. To provide 
instruction for those teachers unable to attend 
the full session a group of four-week courses 
in the School of Edueation will be given from 
July 6 to July 31. In the Law School courses 
extend over two five-week periods, June 23 to 
July 27, and July 29 to September 3. Field 
work and elass instruction will be offered as 
usual at the Biological Station and the Forestry 
Camp in northern Michigan, at the Davis Engi- 
neering Camp in Wyoming and the Geology and 
Geography Station in Kentucky. 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL RECRE- 
ATION ASSOCIATION 

THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the National 
Recreation Association was celebrated on April 
11 in the Cabinet Room at the White House 
where the association was organized in 1906, at 
the invitation of President Roosevelt. 

The directors of the association were invited 
by the President to meet in his offices, when 
some of the founders were present. Those who 
25 years ago organized the Playground Asso- 
ciation of America, now grown into the Na- 
tional Reereation Association, included Jane 
Addams, of Hull House, Chicago; Jacob Riis, 
anti-slum erusader; Joseph Lee, of Boston, 
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president of the association since 1910; Mary 
E. MeDowell, of the University Settlement of 
Chicago; Myron T. Seudder, founder of the 
New York School bearing his name, and Pro- 
fessor Clark T. Helsington. 

An article in The Christian Science Monitor 
states that the organization of the association 
gave unity and momentum to a playground 
movement which at that time was spreading 
slowly. The dumping of heaps of yellow sand 
into the yards of chapels in Boston in 1885 is 
credited as the beginning of the publie recre- 
ation movement. 
its example, but it remained for Chicago to set 
a precedent for statesmanlike and generous 
city planning for recreation in its well equipped 
playgrounds and fieldhouses, provided by the 
South Park Commissioners in 1903. 

The new association provided a clearing house 
for promotion and education of 
concerning playgrounds. In the 
following its founding, 83 cities established 
playgrounds, an average of 21 a year or five 
times as many as in the six years preceding. 
By 1929 the number had risen to 945. 
tivities became more varied, the association has 
added specialties in games, social recreation, 
parks, music, dramatics, women and girls’ ac- 
tivities and school recreation. 

To-day there are nearly 1,000 communities 
which report organized publie recreation. In 
1929, $33,500,000 was spent for recreation by 
these communities. The daily average summer 
attendance on public playgrounds now is ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 persons. 


Other cities quickly followed 


the public 
four years 


As ac- 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS 

Many teachers from eastern points, upon 
their return from the summer convention of the 
National Education Association at Los Angeles, 
plan to attend the fourth biennial conference 
of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations meeting at Denver from July 27 to 
August 2. After spending the month between 
these conventions in attendance at California 
educational institutions or in the vacation lands 
of the great southwest, teachers will find Den- 
ver an appropriate place in which to finish the 
summer. 

Denver is an appropriate meeting place for 
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those who will gather to form plans around the 
high purpose of international friendship and 
goodwill. Situated on a plateau a mile high at 
the base of snow-covered peaks to the west, 
with a delightful climate, it annually attracts 
many thousands of foreign tourists as well as 
American visitors. Nearly 15,000 rooms at 
prices ranging from two to eight dollars are 
available for the accommodation of convention 
guests. Side trips may be economically ar- 
ranged to Pike’s Peak, Cripple Creek, Chey- 
enne Canyon, the Garden of the Gods, and 
other scenic playgrounds in the Rockies. 

The convention program will be built around 
the general theme of international understand- 
ing and goodwill. Speakers from the fifty 
nations who are expected to attend the meeting 
will diseuss the relation to international coop- 
eration of business, diplomacy, the press, 
labor, education and travel. Other speakers 
will diseuss the methods particularly adapted 
to the promotion of mutual appreciation be- 
tween Europe and the Americas; the United 
States, Canada and the Spanish American 
Countries, and Occidental and Oriental Na- 
tions. One prominent leader of national 
thought from the Orient, one from Latin Amer- 
ica, and one from Europe will interpret the 
national ideals of the countries on their respec- 
tive continents. 

An outstanding event on the program will be 
the report of the Herman Jordan committees 
on “Education for International Understand- 
ing and Goodwill.” Dr. P. W. Kuo, Shanghai, 
will report for the committee on “Education 
for Peace.” Laura Ullrick, of Winnetka, Illi- 
nois, will give the report of the committee on 
“Social Sciences.” Daniel Chase, New York 
City, will report for the committee on “Inter- 
national Relations of Youth.” E. J. Sainsbury 
and Frank A. Hoare, both of London, will re- 
port for the committees on “Military Training” 
and “Attempts of Diplomacy to Obviate the 
Necessity of War,” respectively. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH CONFER- 
ENCE AT ALBANY 
Tue New York State Education Department 
invited college, university and public school 
people who are concerned with problems of 
educational research to join them in a confer- 
ence in Albany on March 27. 
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About fifty people attended representing 
practically every institution of higher learning 
in New York State whose work involves such 
problems, as well as a number of city research 
bureaus. 

The conference was held in two sessions. In 
the first, members of the State Department pre- 
sented their pressing problems, and in the 
second, college representatives discussed prob- 
lems in several broad fields. 

At the opening of the conference the guests 
were welcomed by Dr. Frank P. Graves, Com- 
missioner of Edueation. Dr. Warren W. Coxe, 
director of the Educational Research Division, 
stated the purpose of the conference and intro- 
duced the assistant commissioners and directors 
of divisions who spoke for the department. 

In the afternoon session, problems in various 
fields were presented by the following: Dr. R. 
H. Jordan, Cornell University; Dr. Harry P. 
Smith, Syracuse University and Syracuse pub- 
lie schools; Dr. Osear E. Hertzberg, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo; Dr. Earl B. South, 
State College for Teachers, Albany; Dr. Fred- 
eric M. Thrasher, New York University, and 
Dr. Paul V. West, New York University. 

At the close of the conference Dr. George 
D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, commented on the discussions in part as 
follows: “. . . we have brought to our atten- 
tion . . . a series of problems that challenges 
every one of us.” In order to further a coop- 
erative approach to these problems, Dr. Strayer 
moved that the Commissioner of Education ap- 
point a committee of five to confer with the 
State Director of Research and other members 
of the State Education Department. The mo- 
tion was unanimously carried. 

During the conference a mimeographed list 
of 176 problems was distributed. These had 
previously been submitted by those who at- 
tended, 96 coming from college and public 
school people and 80 from the State Education 
Department. The significant feature of these 
problems is the very broad range of interests 
and thinking displayed. They indicate that in 
practically every phase of education there are 
a number of important unsolved research prob- 
lems. The proceedings of the conference are 
being mimeographed. These documents are a 
unique contribution to the field of educational 
research in New York State. 
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THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 

THE tentative program of the fourteenth an- 
nual meeting of the American Council on Edu- 
eation on May 8 and 9, 1931, has been issued 
at the headquarters of the National Research 
Council at 2lst and B Streets, N.W., Wash- 
ington, ie 

The sessions of the annual meeting are open 
to the public and a cordial invitation is extended 
to any person interested in education to attend. 


Fripay, May 8, Mornine Session, 10 A. M. 

Chairman, Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of 
Chicago. 

Minutes of the last meeting will be presented, 
followed by the reports of the executive com- 
mittee and of the treasurer. The report of the 
committee on problems and plans in education 
will be presented by Chancellor Samuel P. 
Capen, University of Buffalo, and of the com- 
mittee on personnel methods, by Dean Herbert 
E. Hawkes, Columbia University. The reports 
will be followed by an address and report on 
the work of the National Advisory Committee 
on Edueation by the director of the council, 
Dr. Charles Riborg Mann. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. 
Discussion conference on the topic, Whose Money 
and How Much for American Education? 
State University Finance: Vice-president Shirley 
W. Smith, University of Michigan. 
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Sources of Financial Support for the Liberal 
Arts College: President George L. Omwake, Ur- 
sinus College. 

Significant Aspects of Cost of Adult Education 
in Urban Universities: President Henry J. Doer- 
mann, University of the City of Toledo. 

Taxation for School Revenue: Professor Henry 
C. Morrison, University of Chicago. 

Gifts for Education: Marshall Olds, New York 
City. 

Tuition and the Student’s Share of the Cost of 
Education: Vice-president Brakeley, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Contribution of Boards and Foundations: 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes. 


George A. 


SATURDAY MORNING Session, 9:30 A. M. 

Chairman’s address: Dr. Charles H. Judd, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The Educational Finance Inquiry of the United 
States Office of Education: William J. Cooper, 
Commissioner of Education. 

The Cooperative Test Service of the American 
Council: Dean J. B. Johnston, University of 
Minnesota, and Director Ben D. Wood, Cooperative 
Test Service. 

The National Advisory Committee on Education 
by Radio: Dr. Joy E. Morgan, National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The National Council of the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Intellectual Cooperation: Dr. Stephen P. 
Duggan. 

The Chicago Plan: Dean Beardsley Ruml, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. J. W. Cunliffe, who 
retires as director of the Columbia School of 
Journalism at the end of the present academic 
year, will be tendered to him at the Park Lane 
on April 29. President Nicholas Murray Butler 
will preside. Dr. Cunliffe will be sueceeded by 
Dr. Carl W. Ackerman, who will have the title 
of dean, members of the present governing 
board of the school becoming members of a duly 
constituted faculty. 


To mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of Pres- 
ident Frederick B. Robinson’s association with 
the College of the City of New York, a dinner 
will be given at Hotel Plaza on the evening of 
April 18. 


Dr. Pavut Extmer More, professor of phi- 
losophy at Princeton University, sailed for 
Europe on April 4. He will receive the hon- 
orary doctorate of laws from the University of 
Glasgow. 

Princeton University conferred the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of letters upon Mr. John 
Galsworthy, British novelist and essayist, at a 
special convocation of the board of trustees and 
faculty on April 13. Mr. Galsworthy gave an 
address on this occasion, and on the following 
evening was the guest of honor and a speaker 
at the first dinner of the Friends of the Prince- 
ton Library held in New York City. 

Honoring Dean Edward M. Freeman, of the 
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College of Agriculture, Forestry and Home 
Economies, the students at the University of 
Minnesota have made arrangement for the an- 
nual award of a student medal named for Dr. 
Freeman. It will go to the student who has 
made during the year the greatest contribution 
to student life on the campus at University 
Farm. 

Mr. Tuomas A. Epison has received a silver 
loving cup from the Florida branch of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, as 
a token of his life membership in the organiza- 
tion. 

Tue Fukien Christian University, China, has 
established two scholarships to be named, re- 
spectively, for Professor R. A. Budingten and 
Professor C. G. Rogers, of the department of 


zoology of Oberlin College. 


One of the two new members added to the 
George Peabody College board of trustees at 
the recent session of the board is Dr. James 
Hillman, director of teacher training in North 
Carolina. 

Governor JosepH B. Ety has accepted the 
position of honorary chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Child Welfare and Protection. 
Each state has been requested to organize a 
committee to transmit to the general White 
House committees information on child wel- 
fare. 

Miss MarGaret M. MarBLeg, president of the 
Cincinnati Teachers’ Association, has been pre- 
sented with life membership in the National 
Education Association by the general assembly 
of the local organization in appreciation of her 
services. 

Dr. Joun Ropert Greco, originator of 
Gregg shorthand, during his attendance at the 
recent meeting of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, was called upon to visit 
Mayor Curley, who presented him with the 
keys of the City of Boston. 


Tuomas J. WALKER, editor of School and 
Community, the journal of the Missouri State 
Edueation Association, was elected president 
of the Educational Press Association of Amer- 
ica at the annual meeting held in connection 
with the Detroit convention. 
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Dr. D. M. Key, president of Millsaps Col- 
lege, Jackson, Mississippi, and of Whitworth 
College at Brookhaven, comprising the Mill- 
saps-Whitworth system, was recently elected 
president of the Methodist Educational Asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. ALFreD Hume has been named president 
of Branham and Hughes Military Academy, 
Spring Hill, Tennessee, and will begin his ad- 
ministration on June 1. Dr. Hume had been 
chancellor of the University of Mississippi, 
and was among those whose positions were 
changed when Governor Bilbo filled eduea- 
tional positions with his political friends. In 
1930-31, Dr. Hume has held the position of 
professor of mathematics in Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Memphis. 

Mr. Cyrit Kay-Scort, director of the Den- 
ver Art Museum, has been appointed dean of 
the newly organized Chappell School of Art, 
now a full college of the University of Denver. 
He will take up his new work on September 1. 


Dr. Samvet P. FRANKLIN, formerly head of 
the religious departments of Baldwin-Wallace 
College and Union College and an instructor in 
Iowa State Teachers’ College and Northwestern 
University, has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of religious education of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

PresipENT JAMES M. Situ, of the Louisiana 
State University, announces the appointment of 
Dr. Charles W. Pipkin as dean of the Louisiana 
State University Graduate School to succeed Dr. 
Charles E. Coates. The appointment becomes 
effective at the opening of the summer session. 


Dr. Kennetu C. Bascock, for twenty years 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has presented his resignation 
effective at the close of the academic year. 


Tue resignation of Iva Lowther Peters, for 
the past five years dean of women at Syracuse 
University, is announced. Dean Peters wishes 
to continue her work in the field of vocational 
guidance. 


Proressor Grorce L. Roserts, organizer and 
head of the department of education at Purdue 
University since 1908, formerly president of the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association, will retire 
from his duties as head of the department on 
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June 30. He will become emeritus professor 
of edueation and will serve as adviser in teacher 
guidance and placement for the department. 
Professor George C. Brandenburg, a member of 
the same department for sixteen years, will 
succeed Professor Roberts. 


Arrer twenty-five years of college teaching, 
twenty of which have been spent at Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, Mrs. Bertha MeProud, 
professor of modern languages at the institu- 
tion, will conelude her teaching career at the 
end of the college year. 


Mr. Aveustus PuTNAM, at present consultant 
on eareers to Harvard undergraduates, will be 
the director of a newly established personnel 
bureau for the non-educational service of the 
university, the total number of those employed 
being about 2,500. 


Dean Virginia C. GrLpersLeeve, of Barnard 
College, Columbia University, sailed for En- 
gland on April 8. Dr. Gildersleeve, who has 
been recuperating from a long illness at Cam- 
den, South Carolina, is reported to be in im- 
proved health, but in need of rest. She will 
remain in her cottage in Sussex until September. 
Dr. George W. Mullins will continue as acting 
dean of Barnard during her absence. 


Leave of absence from Harvard University 
has been granted to Mr. A. Kingsley Porter, 
Wiliam Dorr Boardman professor of fine arts 
during the first half of 1931-32, and to Dr. 
Gregory P. Baxter, Theodore William Richards 
professor of chemistry during the second half 
of the year. 


ProressoR WALTER THompson, of the de- 
partment of political science of Stanford Uni- 
versity, left for Stockholm on March 21, where 
he will devote most of the summer to a study 
of the system of liquor control. He will also 
give a series of lectures in Sweden and Nor- 
way. 

Dr. James H. Kirkuanp, chancellor of Van- 
derbilt University, delivered the convocation ad- 
dress at the one hundred and sixty-third com- 
mencement exercises at the University of Chi- 
eago on March 16. The subject of his address 
was “The Permanence of University Ideals.” 


“THE Position and Prospects of Parliamen- 
tary Government” was the subject of lectures 
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delivered at the University of Minnesota April 


‘1 and 2 by Dr. Harold J. Laski, professor in 


the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. Dr. Laski has been spending the eur- 
rent year at Yale University as a lecturer. His 
visit to Minnesota came during the Yale spring 
vacation. 


Dr. Georce R. Green, head of the depart- 
ment of nature education at the Pennsylvania 
State College, was the guest speaker at the 
spring meeting in New York of the conserva- 
tion committee of the Garden Club of America. 
All the garden clubs of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut were represented, while many 
of the clubs of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Vermont and Ohio sent delegates. Professor 
Green spoke of conservation in Pennsylvania 
and of the value of summer nature camps. 


Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of the Rand 
School of Social Science, New York City, was 
celebrated with a dinner on April 12. Pro- 
fessor John Dewey spoke on “Education and 
Social Progress”; Professor Harold J. Laski 
on “Liberty and Education”; Professor Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn on “Experimental Eduea- 
tion and the Social Order,” and Mr. Morris 
Hillquit on “Education for a New Social 
Order.” 


PresipENT Hoover has proclaimed May Day 
as the national “Child Health Day.” The proe- 
lamation was made on a formal request by 
Congress. It calls on governors of all states, 
territories and possessions to issue similar 
proclamations, and recommends for considera- 
tion on May Day “the children’s charter” as 
adopted by the White House conference on 


child health and protection. 


Dr. Wittiam Joun Cooper, United States 
commissioner of education, has announced the 
details of the program for the national confer- 
ence on parent education which he has called, 
in cooperation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, to meet at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, on May 1 and 2. The National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers also meets at 
Hot Springs immediately following the con- 
ference on parent education. Subjects which 
the conference has been invited to discuss are: 
The changing backgrounds of home and family 
life, parent education problems at different 
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ages of children, professional training of lead- 
ers in parent education, and utilization of ex- 
isting forces for parent education. Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion, will preside at the National Conference on 
Parent Education. 


Tue eighteenth annual Schoolmen’s Week of 
the University of Minnesota, directed by the Col- 
lege of Education, was conducted from March 
30 to April 3. More than 1,000 Minnesota 
teachers, draw:, from practically every field of 
educational work, attended and took part. 
Four principal speakers brought from outside 
the state for the short course were Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou, superintendent of schools in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. B. H. Bode, professor of 
the principles of education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Dr. Algernon Coleman, professor of 
modern languages at the University of Chicago; 
and Dr. W. S. Gray, dean of the College of 
Edueation in the University of Chicago. 
Among others who took part in the course were 
Mr. J. M. MeConnell, state commissioner of 
education; President L. D. Coffman, University 
of Minnesota; Dean M. E. Haggerty, of the 
College of Edueation, who was also general 
supervisor of the entire project; Dr. A. V. 
Storm, professor of agricultural education at 
University Farm. 

Tue twenty-first concert in the Eastman 
School of Musie American Composers’ series 
was given on April 2. The program consisted 
of five works for orchestra, each of which was 
given its first public performance. These were 
“A Symphony of Autumn,” by Douglas Moore, 
of Columbia University; “Variations on a Pious 
Theme,” by George Foote, of Boston; Sym- 
phonie Suite, “Paris, 1927,” by Henrietta Glick, 
of Chicago; “Paolo and Francesea,” Act I, 
Seene I, by Dorothy James, of the Teachers’ 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, and Symphonie 
Poem, “Memengwa,” by the Rev. Ignatius Groll, 
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head of the music department of St. Gregory’s 
College at Shawnee, Oklahoma. The composers 
were present at the concert as guests of the 
Eastman School. Another guest was Major 
Felix Lamond, head of the department of music 
of the American Academy in Rome. The per- 
formance was by an orchestra of Rochester 
Philharmonic players, conducted by Dr. Howard 


Hanson. 


A Uwntrep Press despatch from Oklahoma 
City reports that the University of Oklahoma 
and its officials had been absolved on April 10 
of charges preferred by Governor W. H. Mur- 
ray who had before him the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee’s report. The Governor had 
said that conditions of “flagrant immorality, 
misuse of state funds and crime” existed at 
the university. The committee of seven sena- 
tors who conducted an eight-day investigation 
in which testimony of more than a hundred 
witnesses was taken, said that the charges were 
not substantiated. “The university is in hands 
of officials who are competent and who are 
sincerely and honestly devoted to the purpose 
of higher education. We, therefore, recommend 
that the university be left in the hands of the 
board of regents and President W. B. Bizzell, 
who shall act free from interference.” 


A CHILD guidance clinie will be opened in 
May in Grand Rapids and Dr. Milton E. Kirk- 
patrick, New York, will assume charge as di- 
rector of the clinic on July 1. The elinie has 
been financed through a grant from the Chil- 
dren’s Fund of Michigan, cooperating with local 
agencies. The program will inelude the detec- 
tion of personality disorders in the young child 
and the forming of a program which will pre- 
vent more serious disorders in later life. A 
similar clinie is being organized in Flint for 
which it is said the Children’s Fund has been 
the principal contributor to the $20,000 re- 
quired. 


DISCUSSION 


DEAN BUTLER’S ARTICLE: A 
REJOINDER 
Dean Butter, of the University of Arizona, 
in a recent issue of ScHooL AND Society depre- 
cated the fact that too many of the wrong type 


of students were attending our colleges. He 
asserted that “our American colleges are for 
thinkers only and apparently a thinker is born, 
not made.” He maintains that non-thinkers 
should learn trades and not clutter up our col- 
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leges, waste taxpayers’ money, demoralize them- 
selves and stultify college professors. 

He believes that the much criticized but non- 
diseredited army intelligence test scores prove 
that college is entirely unsuitable for nine out of 
every ten people. To prevent the humiliation, 
the expense and the blasting of lives involved 
in the present large elimination from college he 
would make the elimination further down the 
educational ladder. From the primary grades 
on he would have each pupil graded in honesty, 
diligence, resourcefulness, leadership, scholar- 
ship and records kept of his hobbies, favorite 
recreations, ambitions, successes or failure in 
remunerative work and handicapping idiosyn- 
eracies. During each semester of the seventh 
and eighth grades many intelligence and apti- 
tude tests would be given. At graduation from 
the eighth grade the complete records would be 
placed in the hands of the high-school psycholo- 
gist and vocational adviser who would divide the 
graduates into two groups: a vocational group 
and a college-preparatory group. 

The vocational group would consist of those 
pupils who had not achieved superior marks in 
intelligence tests and scholarship. They are the 
flotsam and jetsam of our selective education. 
They are to be consigned “to routine tasks that 
do not require a high degree of mentality.” For 
them “the hardest kind of hard work is the only 
open sesame to success.” They would be trained 
in high school to become trade-workers. 

The college-preparatory group would consist 
of those eighth-grade graduates who had 
achieved the highest scores in mental tests and 
in scholarship; but going on to college would be 
limited to those who “had been in the first intel- 
lectual group during at least the last two years 
of their high school course.” “It is only for the 
professions and executives in business that it is 
necessary to be able to reason logically from 
cause to effect and to possess special training 
such as colleges are best able to give.” These 
darlings of the school ma’ams are to be the “only 
pupils admitted to state supported institutions 
of higher learning.” 

The chief merit of the plan is its impractica- 
bility. It is so visionary that it will not work. 
To strip it of persiflage and present it in its bare 
fundamentals is to condemn it. But the educa- 
tional philosophy underlying the plan is so 
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prevalent that further discussion seems war- 
ranted. 

Let us assume that it is desirable to segregate 
those most intellectually competent as bene- 
ficiaries of higher educational privileges. Men- 
tal and educational tests will not reveal them. 
We appeal to both experience and theory. 

A teacher of the fourth grade referred to 
young Thomas Alva Edison as addled in the 
head. This remark so incensed Edison’s mother 
that she took him from school, never to return. 
Edison has since exulted in his exemption from 
schooling in the following words: 

“T do not know exactly at what age the child’s 
mind atrophies, but it is somewhere between 
eleven and fourteen. If you make a child study 
things he doesn’t care for, and keep it up until 
he is fourteen, his brain will be impaired for- 
ever.” Is our school curriculum such as to 
drive many of our brightest youth from school? 

William Sidis, the prodigy of learning who 
was lecturing on the fourth dimension to the fae- 
ulty of Harvard University at the tender age of 
sixteen, has spent a year in prison for leading a 
communistic riot in New York City and has 
since worked as a waiter in a restaurant. Does 
brightness in school work signify brightness out- 
side of school ? 

R. J. Shannon from a study of the relation 
between scholarship and success out of school 
concludes : 

“The graduates who were on the honor roll 
have not succeeded as well in half the respects 
as have the members of the random group. 
They seem to excel in book learning more than 
in productive work. It seems that whatever it 
is that is necessary for success in high school is 
not the factor that is requisite for success in 
life.” . 

Shannon and Farmer in a more recent study 
found that “apparently scholastic success in 
high school and financial success later are re- 
sults of different sets of abilities. The correla- 
tions shown suggest that the high school teacher 
is not justified in using promise of later finan- 
cial suecess as a device for motivation of class 
endeavor.” 

A. H. Turney found that the best achievers in 
high school had an average I.Q. of 110, but the 
non-achievers who were not doing so well had 
an average I.Q. of 122. The achievers more 
than compensated their lack of high intelligence 
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by greater self-confidence, industry, leadership, 
cooperativeness, perseverance, dependability, 
and ambition. Therefore these traits are more 
important factors in success in school than is the 
1.Q. 

Now if intelligence is not what the tests test, 
but something different, is it any wonder that 
Mr. Thorndike in his book, “The Measurement 
of Intelligence,” sought to clear his conscience 
by frankly admitting on page one the blight of 
equivocality in regard to intelligence as “am- 
biguity in content, arbitrariness in units, and 
ambiguity in significance.” 

With regard to aptitude tests the same am- 
biguity exists. Mr. Kitson concludes from a 
study of mechanical aptitude that “the assump- 
tion of the existence of a general mechanical 
aptitude depends on the discredited faculty psy- 
chology. It presupposes a mechanical faculty. 
The existence of a mechanical aptitude has not 
been proved. Merely to invent a test and call it 
a test for mechanical aptitude does not make 
it so. It is only a figment of the imagination— 
a logical construct.” 

There is no theoretical basis for the assump- 
tion of a definite correlation between success in 
school work and suecess in life. Modern psy- 
chology teaches that mental powers and skills 
are largely specific in character and can not be 
acquired by general disciplinary study. Until 
the school curriculum approximates the ‘domi- 
nant life activities of the majority of persons 
we have no valid basis for expecting such a cor- 
relation. 

Studies carried on at the University of Chi- 
cago indicate that there is even very little corre- 
lation between intelligence scores made in high 
school and ability in college work; but there is 
high correlation between the first-quarter grades 
in college and subsequent grades. 

But the main lesson of modern psychology is 
that children learn by what they do, not by pas- 
sive absorption. The school places the chief em- 
phasis on training the mind. Thought reactions 
are limited to language expression. Mental 
imagery is substituted for muscular response. 
Mind and body are divorced. At an age when 
boys yearn to be active, to do things, to make 
something, they can only talk or write about 
doing. Thought is for action and the thinking 
that does not eventuate in appropriate action is 
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perverted, futile. After years spent in such 
bogus thinking youth are incapacitated for et- 
fective thinking. Bergson says that organisms 
that do not move voluntarily have no decisions 
to make—they need no consciousness—become 
dormant. C. D. Burns believes that “those who 
are sometimes called intellectuals, who think 
and feel mainly with their gray matter and not 
with their body muscles, are generally super- 
ficial in their sympathies and unstable in their 
opinions.” 

Intelligence assumes diverse forms. One kind 
employs with facility words and symbols; an- 
other type expresses itself best in materials and 
mechanisms; another sort exhibits high aptitude 
in dealing with social situations; another type 
may prove adept in solving economic problems. 
Our complex social, economic and industrial 
civilization has need for all types of intelligence. 
One type is neither superior nor inferior to any 
other type. To single out one type of intelli- 
gence for exaltation by means of public educa- 
tion is undemocratic. To assume that in this 
way those most worthy of higher educational 
privileges may be selected is scientifically un- 
sound. When one reflects that each student in 
college costs the taxpayer about $600 a year, 
that the benefaction of a complete college edu- 
cation is limited to about 3.5 per cent. of the 
youth, and that this limited number is selected 
on the basis of ability to say or write and not 
on ability to render valuable service to the sup- 
porting states—one wonders whether education 
is a comedy, farce or tragedy. 

The stigma of mental inferiority has been re- 
moved from the American farmer by two 
doughty investigators, S. M. Stoke and H. C. 
Lehman, in a rechecking of the published re- 
ports of the army intelligence tests as they re- 
late to occupational groups. The scores as- 
signed the farmer to the lowest mental status. 
He along with laborers, teamsters and miners 
achieved in the tests average scores of from 4° 
to 49 in the occupational group ratings. The 
unmarried and the unskilled farm laborers were 
not exempt from the draft. Hence the sam- 
plings misrepresented the farmers. By taking 
account of many such factors other than the 
median scores and the range of the middle 50 
per cent., the professional group were shown to 
have no monopoly on test intelligence. The 
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farmer supplied more than twice as many A-cal- 
iber men as did any of the nine professions. To 
be shifted from the lowest to the highest intel- 
lectual rank is a tribute to farm population and 
a feat of scientific daring on the part of the in- 
vestigators. Just what part was played by the 
body-mind activities of the farmer will never be 
known. 

Segregation into vocational and college-pre- 
paratory groups at the end of the eighth grade 
forees too early a decision regarding so funda- 
mental a question. Self-revealing life experi- 
ences have not yet been acquired by the average 
individual, except possibly in the intellectual 
aspects of personality. Intelligence, as we have 
seen, is not the supreme expression in person- 
ality and probably is not the main factor in 
learning. 

It appears that Dean Butler’s plan is merely 
an intensification of the present program in 
education with all its present weaknesses. One 
is tempted to interpret the proposed plan, 
subeonseiously motivated, perhaps, to end by 
scientifie means the present chaos in education. 

Education is to-day philosophically bankrupt. 
The old faculty psychology on which our liter- 
ary, seientifie and mathematical curriculum is 
founded is diseredited and in its place speci- 
ficity of learning has been exalted as a basic 
edueational principle. This principle implies 
that we should educate for specific life functions 
by means of practice in the performance of 
those functions. But educators in general claim 
that our highly dynamic civilization is under- 
going such rapid change as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of training for a specific skill or a par- 
ticular trade. In the extremity many educators 
are lauding abstract thinking as the most adap- 
tive factor in education for adjustment to a 
changing world. The traditional curriculum 
and the science of psychology thus negate each 
other in the educational milieu. As Mr. Counts 
aptly says in “The American Road to Culture,” 
“Educators find themselves constrained to pre- 
pare the coming generation for the swiftly 
shifting scenes of industrialism with a psychol- 
ogy which implies that this is impossible.” The 
working philosophy of education is a philosophy 
of negation. 

This chaos in education is giving many scien- 
tifie addicts an ideal opportunity to exploit 
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their hobbies. There is a host of educational 
scientists and statisticians who are attempting 
to scientize human nature. For example, they 
have discovered that our children have ten ages 
where we thought they had but one and they 
are assiduously working out other ages. Those 
ages already discovered are mental age, subject 
age, chronological age, educational age, physio- 
logical age, anatomical age, social age, moral 
age, ossification age and ossification area age. 
There are many individuals who enjoy passing 
judgment on others. Here their opportunities 
are riotous. They delight to investigate, plumb, 
measure, tabulate, catechize, columnize, graphize 
and diseuss human reactions and traits. They 
indulge the fantasy they can relegate individuals 
to status. 

But many subjects refuse to remain in their 
scientifically assigned category, to the chagrin 
of the scientist. Human nature in the raw is 
difficult to control. It is sportive. It is not al- 
ways amenable to scientific treatment and norms. 
But schooling can be depended upon to elimi- 
nate the variant, the non-conformer and the re- 
bellious and to retain the meek and the harm- 
less. Thus nature can be remade. The human 
instinets, impulses, desires and emotions can be 
eliminated from educational nomenclature and 
personality can be completely represented, for 
valid educational purposes, by a linear equation. 
Then the graduates of our mechanized schools 
can be guaranteed, or at least certainteed, to ful- 
fil all requirements in business and industry, to 
stay put in polities and religion, and do nothing 
out of the ordinary in civie life. Even the mar- 
riage partners can be selected scientifically and 
their union certainteed to produce offspring but 
little variant from the norm of the species. 
Moral relations can be computed by logarithm. 
Life will be ordered, secure. 

When educational scientists abetted by edu- 
cational statisticians bring about this ordered 
millennium, each individual will, without excep- 
tion, fall into its preordained place in a normal 
distribution curve. Then science and human 
nature will correspond as human nature will 
have been made scientifie by science. Edu- 
cation will then have become an exact science. 
It ean safely certify human nature and certain- 
tee its achievements. The I.Q. will have vin- 
dicated its validity. The scientific testers, the 
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statisticians and the formula makers will be the 
arch-priests of education—the arbiters of indi- 
vidual and national destiny. 
L. E. McFappen 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY MEASURES 
INSTRUCTION 

BarRING all makeshifts, the modern school 
library is the busiest laboratory in the educa- 
tional system. It is the central laboratory for 
the whole system. 

The greatest thing that has ever happened in 
the history of the progress of education was 
the abandonment of that abominable method of 
using strictly and religiously one book—a text- 
book. It is probably the real reason for the 
increasing importance of libraries in the schools. 
Sit in a classroom and observe the teacher’s 
method of instruction. If the instruction is 
effective; if she is holding the attention of her 
students; and if she is arousing any interest 
in the subject, she is digressing from the text- 
book and is illuminating the subject by linking 
it with some related subject. She may be doing 
this by quoting authorities other than the text, 
or by showing its relation to present day prob- 
lems or incidents that happened that very day. 
She may be making references to authoritative 
magazine articles, or to a new book presenting 
a side of the subject that is generally over- 
looked. Effective instruction gives a student 
more than one point of view of the subject, and 
the only unbiased method is to present it to 
him from several sources and let him have a 
chance to draw some conclusions of his own. If 
the instructor is successful in arousing a grow- 
ing interest, and in selling her subject to the 
student, the student and instructor will be con- 
stant visitors in the library. The student will 
ask for books in which to read assignments, 
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and in which he ean find added information on 
the subject. 

For this reason the school library is an ade- 
quate measure of the kind of teaching that is 
being done. Library statistics don’t lie. There 
is a decided relation between the circulation of 
books and the kind of teaching that is being 
done. The higher the circulation of books the 
more alert is the teaching. If the circulation 
of books is very low, and only a small number 
of faculty members are seen in the library, it 
is a sure sign that the faculty has grown stale, 
and that stale, uninteresting and drowsy in- 
struction is being given to the students. And 
it is certain that the librarian has grown stale 
and is not interested in what is going on about 
her. It is the librarian’s responsibility to make 
available the wealth of new material and to 
keep the instructor informed about available 
new publications in her field. If the librarian 
has settled down into a rut she should be ex- 
changed for one who is active, alert; and one 
who knows the importance of the school library 
in modern education. 

If the administrator is interested in measur- 
ing the quality of teaching that is being done, 
and the kind of service the students are getting 
from the library and faculty I would refer him 
to the school library and library statistics. 

If the library falls in the makeshift class: 
one that can not meet the needs from the stand- 
point of the book collection, equipment and 
service, the administrator’s attention should be 
directed to the fact that the modern school 
library is an excellent measure of the status of 
his school, whether it be one school or a city 
school system. If it isn’t a credit and a com- 
pliment to the school there should be some reor- 


ganization. Opa, HumMPHREYS 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ORGANIZING A GIRLS’ LEAGUE IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Just as life has changed in various phases 
during recent years and become more diversified 
and complex, so, too, have the purposes and 
aims of modern educators undergone changes 
in scope and character. No longer do we offer 
the same courses of study year after year; tra- 


dition has lost its position as the only basis of 
the educational system. To-day life is analyzed 
and courses planned which will fit students to 
take their place in the world with more than 
intellectual equipment. Life has many facets 
and the spiritual, physical and social angles 
must be considered as well as the mental devel- 
opment. Educators take a more comprehensive 
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outlook on education than they formerly did. 
The broad scope of modern education is very 
evident in the seven “Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education” adopted by the National 
Edueation Association: 1, Health; 2, command 
of fundamental processes; 3, worthy home-mem- 
bership; 4, voeation; 5, citizenship; 6, worthy 
use of leisure; and 7, ethical character. These 
objectives in education are proof of the pro- 
found ehange in the character of modern edu- 
cation. Students are being trained to take 
responsibility, to develop leadership, and to be 
a real influence in their community. Extra- 
curricular activities are now a legitimate part 
of every progressive school system. Boys’ clubs, 
girls’ leagues, debating societies, athletics and 
sports are now encouraged and used as a means 
of developing a fine art of living. Every child 
has latent powers, individual capacities, and 
potential abilities which may be discovered and 
fostered through social activities in the school. 
Addison in his “Spectator Papers” says, “The 
philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the wise, the 
good, or the great man, very often lie hid or 
concealed in a plebeian, which a proper educa- 
tion might have disinterred, and have brought 
to light.” The Girls’ League of the Morgan 
Gardiner Bulkeley High School in Hartford, 
Connecticut, has been an active agent in bring- 
ing to light undiscovered possibilities in the 
student body. With the opening of the new 
and beautiful Bulkeley High School, September, 
1926, the students privileged to enjoy the edu- 
cational advantages in this institution arrived 
eager and enthusiastic for the new adventure. 
This enthusiasm soon developed into a wonder- 
ful school spirit. The first extra-curricular 
organization formed was the Bulkeley Girls’ 
League. A meeting was called of all girls inter- 
ested and the attendance was very gratifying. 
Our student body comprised some students from 
the afternoon session of another high school, 
some from the morning session of the same 
school, and two hundred girls were entering 
high school as freshmen. The vice-principal 
suggested to the group that the formation of a 
girls’ league might be of great assistance in 
helping the girls get acquainted and in promot- 
ing friendship and school spirit. Expressions 
of opinion were asked and many splendid sug- 
gestions were volunteered. Plans were made for 
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a membership drive to last one week. Girls 
offered to speak in each session room explaining 
the formation of the league and arousing inter- 
est. Each room then elected its own represen- 
tative to complete the organization of the 
league. This group suggested the publicity for 
the membership drive, made plans for stimulat- 
ing interest, and planned posters. They also 
decided to charge twenty-five cents a year for 
dues and to allow girls who could not afford to 
pay to become non-paying members. They 
voted to have a league pin and offered to bring 
in designs. A pretty black and orange pin was 
finally accepted. 

The membership drive was very successful 
and there was much interest in trying to secure 
100 per cent. membership in each room. A 
thermometer posted in the lobby attracted much 
attention and at the end of one week registered 
96 per cent. of the girls in the school as paid 
members. On the last day of the campaign gay 
tags in black and orange were distributed to 
members. To celebrate the success of the drive 
there was a tea for the room representatives 
who had conducted the campaign. Groups of 
girls were asked to assist in arranging the tea- 
table, decorating the room, and serving. The 
principal and a teacher adviser were invited to 
speak to the room representatives. The speak- 
ers praised the girls for the spirit with which 
the league was so successfully organized and 
they suggested aims and purposes for the 
league. A committee was elected to draw up a 
constitution. This committee of eight repre- 
sented each class in the school. The vice-prin- 
cipal proposed a motto and a set of ideals for 
the league and these were adopted and became 
a part of the league’s distinctive membership 
eard. The card was designed in the colors of 
the league—black and orange. A committee 
was then chosen to plan a Hallowe’en party to 
welcome the freshman girls. 

In the days elapsing before the constitution 
was completed the girls, through their assembly 
of room representatives, cooperated with many 
worthy activities being organized in the school. 
They assisted in canvassing for the A. A. mem- 
bership drive, had the Girls’ League attend the 
first football game in a body chaperoned by 
teachers, decorated the tables for the Boys’ Club 
supper and acted as waitresses at the supper. 


a bok | 
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In October the first regular meeting of the 
league was called. The constitution was 
adopted and officers elected. The constitution 
provided for a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer. An executive council com- 
prised the four officers and one member from 
each ¢lass, making an advisory group of twelve. 
This council planned the work of the year and 
the room representatives formed an assembly 
which aided in carrying out the plans after they 
had secured the approval of the entire league 
body. While the details of each year’s program 
vary, the general plan is about the same. The 
executive council arranges a calendar for the 
year and this is approved by the league at a 
general meeting. The month of September is 
devoted to the organization of the league. In 
October the Boys’ Club and Girls’ League offi- 
cially open the social season with a school dance. 
In October, also, freshman girls are weleomed 
by a Freshman Hallowe’en Party. The first 
year the senior girls entertained the freshman 
girls, but as the school grew it became impos- 
sible to handle so many at one time. The pres- 
ent plan is to have the executive council act 
as ‘hostesses for the Hallowe’en party. A busi- 
ness meeting in November completes plans for 
December. A mother-daughter tea is held about 
the middle of December. It is an afternoon 
affair at which mothers and teachers are guests 
and have an opportunity to meet and talk. The 
league does social service work in December, 
also. Contributions from the student body are 
sent to the Charity Organization Society, the 
Catholic Charitable Bureau, and the United 
Jewish Charities. Since mid-year examinations 
are given in January there are no meetings 
during that month. A Valentine Supper for 
league members is the February event, with 
guest speakers and teachers of the school pres- 
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ent. The March meeting has been a vocationa! 
guidance meeting at which women prominent 
in various professions and occupations address 
the girls on the subject of their own particular 
field. One year the April meeting was a busi- 
ness meeting followed by a splendid entertain- 
ment of league talent. Now elections are held 
in April and the month of May closes the year’s 
program with a pienie or a “dog-roast.” As 
our league has increased in size it becomes a 
problem to give affairs in which the entire mem- 
bership can participate. We are now consider- 
ing the advisability of having one event each 
year for each of the four year classes. In 
addition to the program already outlined, the 
league sponsors a course of social training by 
means of teas held every Monday afternoon. 
Seniors and juniors in groups of twenty are 
invited to attend. Hostesses are appointed to 
arrange the social room, set an attractive tea- 
table, greet and serve the guests. The tea is 
followed by an informal discussion of problems 
of etiquette and deportment. The series of teas 
have proved most valuable to our girls, many 
of whom secure no social training in their 
homes. Among the other activities of the 
Bulkeley Girls’ League are gifts of antique 
brass candlesticks and plaque for the mantel 
of the lobby fireplace, brass andirons, pictures 
for the library, plants and vases for the school, 
a mending basket for the use of the girl stu- 
dents, and good citizenship prizes awarded to 
an outstanding girl at each graduation. 

We feel that the Bulkeley Girls’ League is 
the outstanding organization in the school and 
that it is an active agent in making its ideals 
and motto those of the entire student body. 

JANE DarRGAN 

BULKELEY HicgH SCHOOL, 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NEW CHICAGO PLAN 
THE new Chicago plan which will go into ef- 
fect partially at the opening of the next aca- 
demic year has been described by President 
Hutchins in a radio address which was pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the University of 
Chicago Magazine. The university will in 


future consist of the professional schools, 
together with five “divisions,” to be designated 
as the “Humanities,” the “Social Sciences,” the 
“Physical Sciences,” the “Biological Sciences” 
and the “College.” The last is designed to pro- 
vide a “general education” which will serve 
either to round out the education begun in the 
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primary and secondary schools, or as a basis 
for the higher work in the professional schools 
and divisions. 

The work of the college is to be tested by a 
comprehensive examination, which will replace 
the present requirements of course-credits and 
may be taken by the student whenever he sees 
fit to present himself, provided he has been in 
residence for at least one “quarter.” The pass- 
ing of this examination is recognized not by a 
degree, but by a certificate, or by admission to 
one of the professional schools or divisions. 
The degrees of A.B., A.M. and Ph.D. will be 
awarded by the divisions, also on the basis of 
comprehensive examinations (a year of resi- 
dence being required); while the degrees in 
law, medicine, ete., will be awarded as at pres- 
ent by the professional schools. 

The general objects which will, it is hoped, 
be gained by the changes are: a substitution of 
fields of study, broadly but integrally con- 
ceived, for combinations of more or less unre- 
lated courses; a shift of emphasis from memory 
to grasp and understanding; a greater self-re- 
liance on the part of the student; the adapta- 
tion of both the period and the method of in- 
struction to the needs and proficiency of the in- 
dividual; a clearer consciousness on the part of 
the faculty of the purposes ‘and values of the 
educational process. 

There are certain points on which the atten- 
tion of observers (whether skeptical or sym- 
pathetic) will be foeussed. In the first place, 
since the “general education” which the college 
is designed to provide will be defined by the 
new type of comprehensive examination, and 
since there is as yet no intimation of the nature 
and scope of this examination, judgment on 
this very important matter of the purpose of 
liberal instruction must be suspended. In the 
second place, since emphasis has been shifted 
from frequent and progressive course-require- 
ments to personal advice looking towards a re- 
mote and general examination, a great deal will 
depend on the “advisers”—their number and 
their quality. Is “advising” to be an additional 
task assumed by the present staff without 
abatement of their other teaching, or is there to 
be an additional body of teachers recruited for 
the purpose, like the Princeton preceptors and 
the Harvard tutors? In the third place, will 
the “brilliant students” take advantage of the 
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abolition of course-requirements and the reduc- 
tion of residence-requirements to abridge their 
studies to the minimum? Will quickness and 
talent, in other words, be used to reduce time 
and effort, rather than to increase the depth 
and quality of attainment? Will professional 
students pass directly from the college to the 
professional school, thus reducing by approxi- 
mately two years the amount of time devoted 
to non-professional studies? Finally, at what 
time and in what manner will a student of the 
college be assigned to the “masses” who are to 
receive merely a “general education,” or to the 
more select group which will be prepared for 
higher studies in a division? 

These are not criticisms, but doubts. They 
have all been thought of in Chicago and will be 
thought through within the next few years.- 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


FIFTY YEARS OF TUSKEGEE 

ONE might say: Better fifty years of Tuske- 
gee than a cycle of the earlier history of the 
Negro race. From being the name of a school, 
begun only a half century ago in a modest way, 
Tuskegee has become identified with a method 
of education. Its friends do not claim that it 
originated the idea, but it has given that idea 
such effective and persistent application that it 
has won acceptance both as a way of education 
and a policy of social advancement. 

The entire country should take interest in the 
semi-centennial celebration this coming month, 
as will surely its graduates, students and friends. 
They will gather to show their devotion to the 
institute itself, whose work was begun fifty 
years ago with an appropriation of $2,000 
from the Alabama State Legislature for teach- 
ers’ salaries. There was then neither land, 
building nor equipment, but there was a man, 
Booker T. Washington, who had been at Hamp- 
ton and who had the courage to start out on this 
venture for his race. To-day the institution has 
a plant value at more than $2,000,000 and a 
permanent endowment of more than $8,000,000. 

Even this substantial gain does not measure 
the progress that has been made by this institu- 
tion as a self-sufficient community. It is and 
has been throughout its half century far more 
than a school. It has projected movements for 
the advancement of the Negro race as a whole 
and has had a large share in the development 
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of better relations with the whites. It has even 
exerted an influence in shaping educational 
policies of other lands in their dealing with 
retarded groups. 

Under the leadership of Major Robert Moton, 
Tuskegee approaches its new half century with 
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a larger opportunity to be of direct service to 
the Negro race than it has ever had before and 
of indirect value to the civilization in which 
12,000,000 Negroes are incorporate. Better stil], 
another fifty years of Tuskegee !—The New York 


Times. 


REPORTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL BOOKS OF 1930 


Since the publication of “Educational Books 
of 1930” in the January 24 issue of ScHOOL 
AND Society, a hundred new titles on eduea- 
tional subjects, with a 1930 imprint date, have 
come to light. The information concerning 
these titles has been discovered in the issues of 
educational magazines, the “Education Index” 
and the “Cumulative Book Index” since Janu- 
ary. Publishers have not been requested to 
verify the details of this supplementary list, 
and in several cases pagination, price, ete., 
is missing. This brings the number of 1930 
items to 685, and doubtless other publications 
have escaped us after the most careful scrutiny 
of all sources of information. 

Rea J. STEELE 

TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 

Enocu Pratt FREE LIBRARY 


(1) History, PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 

Bell, Sadie. The Church, the State, and Education 
in Virginia. 796 p. 1930. The Science Press. 

Bryan, W. L. Educational Policies of the United 
States Government. (Indiana University Studies, 
No. 87). 16 p. 1930. The University. 

Gurner, Ronald. Day Schools of England. 121 p. 
1930. Dutton. 

Jorgensen, E. O. Betrayal of Our Public Schools: 
An Open Letter to the Officers of the National 
Education Association. 31 p. 1930. Educ. Pro- 
tective Ass’n of Am., 1344 Altgeld St., Chicago. 

Meyer, A. E. Education in Modern Times. 1930. 
Avon Press. 

Noble, M. C. S. A History of the Public Schools of 
North Carolina. 463 p. 1930. Univ. of N. C. 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. $3.00. 

Ross, James. Heart of Democracy (the American 
Public Schools). 263 «Op. 1930. The Author, 
Sandusky, Ohio. $2.00. 

Santayana, S. G. Two Renaissance Educators — 
Alberti and Piccolominini. 125 p. 1930. Meador 
Publishing Company. 


(2) ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Clifton, J. L., and Davis, H. H., compilers. Manual 
for Computing Unit Cost in High Schools. 39 p. 
1930. Ohio State Department of Education. 

Davis, H. H. A Technique for Counpating = Costs 
of puipecte Taught in High Schools. 1930. 
F. J. Herr Printing Co., Columbus, 0. 

Deffenbaugh, W. S. School Administration in State 
Educational Survey Reports. (Bulletin 1930, No. 
35.) 34 p. 1930. U. S. Office of Educ. $.10. 


Dobbs, E..V. Suggested Questions for the Study of 
State Aid to Education. 1930. National League 
of Women Voters. $.10. 


Evans, F. O. Factors Affecting the Cost of School 
Transportation in California. (Bulletin 1930, No, 
29.) 42 p. 1930. U. S. Office of Educ. §$.10. 

Johns, R. L., and others, compilers. Outlines for the 
Self Survey of a Local School System. (Bulletin 
1930, No. 1). 48 p. 1930. Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Little, H. A., comp. Public Transportation of 
School Pupils in Arkansas. 45 p. 1930. Arkansas 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Spain, C. L., Moehlman, A. B. and Frostic, F. W, 
The Public Elementary School Plant: A _ Discus- 
sion of the General Principles Underlying the 
Educational Designing of the Public Elementary 
School Plant together with a Practical Technique. 
(School Plant Series, Vol. II.) 602 p. 1930. 
Rand, McNally & Co. $4.00. 


(3) Reports, Surveys, STATISTICS AND LEGISLATION 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars. Pro- 
ceedings 1910-1917. 1930. W. S. Hoffman, Reg- 
istrar, Penna. State College. 2.50. 

Blose, D. T. Statistics of the Negro Race. 1927-28. 
(Pamphlet No. 14.) 16 p. 1930. U. S. Office of 
Education. $.05. 

Franciscan Educational Conference. Report of the 
Twelfth Annual Meeting, 1930. (Vol. 12, No. 12.) 
202 p. 1930. Capuchin College, Brookland, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $1.50. 

Government of the Philippine Islands. Department 
of Public Instruction, Office of Education. Thirtieth 
Annual Report of the Director of Education for the 
Calendar Year, 1929. 184 p. 1930. U. S. Office 
of Education. 

jreenleaf, W. J. comp. Federal Laws and Rulings 
Affecting Land-grant Colleges and Universities. 
(Pamphlet, No. 15.) 13 p. 1930. U. 8S. Office of 
Education. $.05. 

National Education Association, Research Division. 
State School Legislation, 1930. (Studies in State 
Educ. Admin. No. 6.) 11 p. 1930. The Associa- 
tion. $.25. 

National University Extension Association. Proceed- 
ings at New York City, 1930. Vol. 13. 243 p. 
1930. Indiana University. $1.00. 

North Carolina University. Southern Conference on 
Education. Proceedings of the Second Conference, 
1929. (Extension Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 4.) 96 p. 
1930. The University. 

Richmond. Ind., Board of School Trustees. School 
Building Survey and Building Program. 86 p. 
930. Nicholson Press, Richmond, Ind. 

Weltzin, J. K. The Legai Authority of the American 

ublic School as Developed by a Study of Liability. 
(University of North Dakota, School of Education, 
Bulletin No. 7). 239 p. 1930. The University. 


(4) CURRICULUM 


Cowen, P. A., and Matthews, E. R. Special Class 
Curriculum Study. (U wt of the State of N. Y. 
Bulletin No. 944) 55 1930. The University. 

South Dakota. Dept. o public Instruction. Dept. 
of Curriculum Revision. Preliminary Reports on 
Approaches to and Theories Regarding Curriculum 
Construction, General Aims and Guiding Principles 
of Education for the State of South Dakota. (Bul- 
letin No. 1) 120 p. 1930. The Department. 


(5) ConpuctT AND CHARACTER FORMATION 
Chicago Association for Child Study and Parent Edu- 
eation. The Child’s Emotions: Proceedings of the 
Mid-west Conference on Character Development, 
February, 1930. 406 p. 1930. Univ. of Chic. 
Press. $2.50. 
Mary Jutta, Sister. School Discipline and Character. 
324 p. 1930. Bruce Pub. Co. $2.00. 
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Nichols, C. A. Moral Education Among the North 
American Indians. (Cont. to Educ. No. 427.) 104 
p. 1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 


(6) CHILD Stupy 


The Development of Imagination in 


Andrews, E. G. 
64 p. 1930. Univ. of Ia. 


the Preschool Child. 
$1.00. 

Farwell, Louise. Reactions of Kindergarten, First, 
and Second Grade Children to Constructive Play 
Materials. (Genetic Psychology Monographs Vol. 
VIII, Nos. 5 and 6) 431-562 p. 1930. Clark 
Univ. Press. $3.00. 

Gesell, Arnold. The Guidance of Mental Growth in 
Infant and Child. 322 p. 1930. Macmillan. 


$2.25. 

Spalding, A, W., and Comstock, B. J. W. Through 
Early Childhood: the Care and Education of the 
Child from Three to Nine. (Christian Home Series, 
Vol. 3) 348 p. 1930. Pacific Press Pub. Assn., 
Mountain View, Calif. $2.00. 

White, R. S. Motor Suggestion in Children. (Re 
printed from Child Development, Vol. 1, No. 3) 
161-185 p. 1930. Williams and Wilkins. 


(8) EpUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 

Buros, F. C., and O. K. Expressing Educational Mea- 
sures as Percentile Ranks. (Test Method Helps 
No. 3.) 28 p. 1930. World Book Co. $.10. 

Runnels, R. O. Manual for Determining the Equiva- 
lence of Mental Ages Obtained from Group Intel- 
ligence Tests. (Test Method Helps, No. 2.) 14 p. 
1930. World Book Co., 0. 

Symonds, P. M. Tests and Interest Questionnaires 
in the Guidance of High School Boys. 61 p. 1930. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. $.75 

(9) EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

New York (State) University. Organization of Spe- 
cial Classes for Subnormal Children. (Univ. of the 
State of N. Y., Bulletin No. 940. Revision of 
Bulletins 802 and 819.) 9 p. 1930. The Uni- 
versity. 


(11) TEACHERS AND TEACHING METHODS 


Jordan, R. H. Education as a Life Work: an Intro- 
duction into Education. 303 p. 1930. Century. 


KINDERGARTEN AND 
ScHOOLS 
Arkansas, University. General Extension Service. 
Extension Course in the Pre-school Child Arranged 
by the General Extension Service of the University 
of Arkansas, 41 1930. The University. 
Davis, M. D. Kindergarten-primary Education: a 
Statistical and Graphic Study. (Bulletin 1930, No. 
1930. U. S. Office of Educ. $.10. 

D., Heinig, C. Housing and Equipping 
the Washington Child Research Center. (Pamphlet 
No. 13.) 24 p. 1930. U. S. Office of Educ. $.05. 

Deputy, E. C. Predicting First-grade Reading 
Achievement: a Study in Reading Readiness, 
(Cont. to Educ. No. 426.) 61 p. 1930. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Dickson, Belle. Plans and Activities in Primary 
Grades. 190 p. 1930. Harr Wagner. 

Goll, R. W. Trhe Value of Chronological Age, 
Mental Age, Number of Permanent Teeth, and 
Kindergarten Training for Predicting Promotion in 
First Grade: a Thesis. 69 p. 1930. Univ. of 
enn. 

Pennsylvania. Department of Public Instruction. 
The Kindergarten as a Part of School Life. (Bul- 
letin, No. 53.) 24 p. 1930. The Department. 


(13) Junior Hien Scroo.i 

Fitzpatrick, L. M., and Brown, F. W. 

Room of'a Junior High School. 112 p 
Wahr. Ann Arbor, Mich. $1.00. 


(14) SeEcoNDARY EDUCATION 
Hill, H. H. State High School Standardization. 
(Bureau of School Service Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 3 
1930. Univ. of Ky. 
y., and Coxe, W. W. “Trends in Secondary 
“ducation. (Bulletin No. 961.) 71 p. 1930. 
University of the State of N. Y. $.20. 

Virginia, University. Some Educational Trends. 
Secondary Education in Virginia, No. (Univer- 
sity of aw Record Extension Series, Vol. XIV, 
No. 7.) 1930. The University. 


(12) PRE-SCHOOL, ELEMENTARY 


The Home 
1930. 4G, 
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VKyker, B. F. 


vue, G. E. 


39 


(16) READING, WRITING AND LANGUAGES 


/Bushnell, P. P. An Analytical Contrast of Oral with 
Written English. (Cont. to Educ. No. 451.) 87 
p. 1930. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50, 

Choate, E. A. The Relation of the Literary Back- 
Around Recommended by Courses of study to that 
Found in Current Literature: a Thesis. 72 p. 
1930. Univ. of Pa. 

Colbourn, Evangeline. A Library for the _ Inter- 
mediate Grades: an Account of the Methods Em- 
yloyed to Stimulate and to Guide the Voluntary 
teading of Pupils of Grades IV, V, and VI in the 
Laboratory Se Roahe of the Univ. of Chicago. 150 
p. 1930. Univ. of Chicago. $1.25. 

De Sauze, E. B. Cleveland Plan for the Teaching of 
Modern Languages with Special Reference to 
French. 151 p. 1930. Winston. $.40. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PER- 
SONAL INFORMATION BLANK IN 
USE AT THE STATE UNIVER- 
SITY OF IOWA 


In recent years wide-spread interest in meas- 
uring the qualifications of students to do college 
work has been shown, as witnessed by the great 
variety and number of intelligence tests, apti- 
tude tests, tests of high school training, per- 
sonal information questionnaires, ete. Among 
these sources of information the colleges have 
continued to use and to rely upon certain items 
of personal experience and of development his- 
tory which the student only can supply. Rob- 
ertson' found in 78 typical colleges a total of 
334 different questions being asked on the 
blanks used by those colleges. Shuttleworth? 


1 David A. Robertson, ‘‘ Personnel Methods in 
College,’’ Educational Record, October, 1928. 

2F. K. Shuttleworth, ‘‘The Measurement of 
Character and Environmental Factors Involved in 
Scholastic Success,’’ Studies in Character, Vol. I, 
No. 2, State University of Iowa, 1927. 


concluded that the questionnaire which he used 
at the State University of Iowa measured 
group of factors predictive of scholastic success 
which were not measured otherwise. In general, 
however, these items of information are gath- 
ered irrespective of their value as an index to 
college success. 

It is the purpose of this paper to report 
upon a statistical analysis of the Student Per- 
sonal Information Blank used as Part II of the 
Application for Admission to the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

The blank had its origin in the development 
of a standardized interview for college students* 
in 1923, was revised and analyzed by Shuttle- 
worth? during the years 1924-27 and was again 
revised, in the form upon which this study re- 


ports, by Lonzo Jones in the summer of 1925. 


The blank contained 55 questions grouped as 
follows: First, identification 1-3; second, self- 


8Lonzo Jones, ‘‘A Standardized Interview,’’ 


unpublished Master’s Thesis, Department of Edu- 
cation, State University of Iowa, 1924. 
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expression—200 word theme; third, previous 
school Achievement 5-8; fourth, family data 9- 
16; fifth, home data 17-35; sixth, personal 
activities 36-55. The questions provided for 
answers requiring a minimum of writing thus: 
Question 5, “How many were in your graduat- 
ing class? more than 250 (7); 126-250 

—(6); 76-125————-(5) ; 41-75 (4) ; 
21-40 (3); ll-20———-(2); 10 or less 

—(1).” This arrangement also enabled 
the writer to assign values to the responses, the 
values assigned in question 5 are indicated in 








parenthesis. 

The blanks filled out by 308 male freshmen 
during the month of August, 1928, were made 
available by the Dean of Men’s office for the 
analysis. 

Five problems presented themselves in this 
analysis: First, How reliable are the re- 
sponses? Second, Are the reliable responses 
predictive of scholarship suecess? Third, Are 
the responses valuable as an acquaintance fac- 
tor? Fourth, Do they add to the predictive 
values of the qualifying placement tests? and 
fifth, How ean the university use the blank in 
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giving educational and vocational guidance to 
the students? 
I. REvIABILITY 

Two methods were used in determining the 
reliability of the items. The first method was 
that of correlating the responses on identical 
questions found on two different forms of in- 
formation blanks, namely, the Iowa blank and 
the Shuttleworth blank which were filled out by 
the same students approximately two weeks 
apart. Twenty-seven of the items were prac- 
tically identical. In order to ascertain the re- 
liability of the remaining items on the Iowa 
blank, a second method, that of repeating the 
same blank, was used after an interval of seven 
months. 

Table I summarizes the results of the reli- 
ability computations. The range is from .47 to 
1.00, with all but five items having a coefficient 
of correlation of .60 or above. 


II. PrepictrvE VAuve (VALipitTy) 
Do the students’ answers to the questions on 
the blank furnish a basis upon which his sue- 
cess in college may be predicted? 


TABLE I 


Tue ITEMS ON THE IOWA PERSONAL INFORMATION BLANK WITH THEIR COMPUTED RELIABILITIES 
AND VALIDITIES 














Validity 











— Reliability 
Name of item - 

—_ r P.E. N r P.E. N 
17 Are both parents living at home? Mother 

dead? Father dead? ete. 1.00 .00 81 115 04 231 
33. How many children in the family? 1.00 .00 81 -.03 04 235 
3 Are you the oldest? Next oldest? Young- 

est? ete. ; 1.00 .00 80 13 04 230 
46 From what sources will your expenses for 

the year be paid? . ' 1.00 .00 80 17 04 23 

5 How many were in your graduating class? 98 00 307 14 04 228 

10 How much schooling has your mother had? 97 .00 295 —.06 04 225 
35 How many years of your life have you lived 

on a farm? In town under 2,000? ete. 97 .00 308 06 04 232 
36 How many athletic letters did you win in 

H. 8.? 97 .00 307 027 04 30 
10 How much schooling has your father had? 96 .00 289 -.112 04 221 
13. What is the source of the family income? 96 .00 287 18 04 226 
24 What musical instruments do you play? 95 .00 79 14 04 233 

8 In your progress through school did you 

skip or repeat any grades? 93 01 79 17 04 215 
43 During how many summers, since you entered 

H. 8., have you had a steady job? 92 00 306 §=-.003 04 231 
41 Do you dance every chance you get? 91 01 81 —.06 05 227 
14 Do your parents own their own home? .90 .00 299 -.15 05 225 
11 What has been the condition of the health 

of your parents in the past 15 years? 89 01 81 .002 .04 229 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
THE ITEMS ON THE IOWA PERSONAL INFORMATION BLANK WITH THEIR COMPUTED RELIABILITIES 
AND VALIDITIES 
— : Reliability Validity 
on Name of item —_—_—_—_—_— —_—__— 
‘ r P.E. N r P.E. N 
7c Where did you rank in H. S. foreign lan- 
guage? .88 01 202 27 .04 167 
38 How many times have you represented your 
school in a musical organization? . .88 01 80 -—.08 04 228 
40 During the last two years of H. 8. did you 
date steadily? With several? ete. 87 01 81 22 .05 228 
7a Where did you rank in H. 8S, English? 86 01 302 29 .04 230 
7d Where did you rank in H. 8. natural science? 81 01 272 32 04 207 
7 Where did you rank in H. S. vocational arts? 81 01 196 14 05 147 
23. How many musical instruments do you have 
in your home? 81 01 301 -.04 04 229 
39 How many elass or school offices did you 
hold during your H. 8. years? 81 .02 80 19 .04 228 
7b Where did you rank in H. S. mathematics? .80 01 285 27 04 22 


29 How many books of fiction have you read 


during the last twelve months? . .80 01 292 .05 .04 222 
7e Where did you rank in H. 8. social science? 79 01 228 27 04 178 
48 Did you attend Sunday School or church 
regularly up to 14 years of age? 79 .02 82 —-.05 .04 231 
79 Where did you rank in H. 8. graduating 
class? 78 01 271 39 .03 211 
27 How many magazines and periodicals come 
to your home regularly? .78 .03 77 15 04 227 
9 How many members of your immediate fam- 
ily attended college? ae .03 77 10 04 225 
37 How many times did you represent your 
school in debate? Declamatory? . ag .03 79 .05 04 233 
47 When you have free time at your disposal 
what do you usually do with it? 74 03 81 .20 04 229 
51 Do you usually get confused or distracted 
during examinations? eeiiaksmels 73 01 304 18 04 230 
18 Has your father been interested in your 
school work? .70 .02 289 -.08 05 219 
6 What per cent. of your “class definitely plans 
to attend college this year? .68 .04 71 28 04 211 
12 What is the yearly income of your home? 65 04 72 20 .04 220 
20 Which of your parents has been responsible 
for disciplining you? . .64 04 80 —.06 04 231 
42 In attending movies, do you usu: ually go ‘alone, 
with girl, with a boy, ete.? .64 .04 7§ 20 .04 227 
55 In disposition, are you ‘usually enthusiastic, 
cheerful, unhappy, ete.? .64 .04 79 .04 .04 227 
16 How many community and social clubs does 
your mother attend? .63 05 66 -.002 04 220 
19 Has your mother been interested in your 
school work? 61 .02 302 -.27 05 231 
53 When assignments are made is your work 
ready on time? 61 04 82 16 .04 232 
50 = After reading an assignment, do you sum- 
marize it with ease? 60 04 82 23 .04 232 
22 Do you think one should attend church ser- 
vices regularly? 7 05 80 —.047 04 228 
25 How many reproductions of well-known 
paintings in your home? . 55 .05 70) =-—.02 .04 221 
Ls 52 When called upon to recite do you get con- 
. BINT: scccacselhdipetencchesssgusectencisnbeltabibouiaticnctaeings 55 .05 82 26 .04 232 
21 Do your home activities take place at a 
specified time? 47 06 75 -.03 .05 225 
49 In high school, did you follow a — study 
schedule? , 47 .06 82 —.05 04 232 





ae 





id 
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The predictive power of the lowa blank was 
found by correlating the numerical values as- 
signed the replies with the only criterion of 
academie success available, namely, the grade 
point average for the first semester 1928-29. 
The numerical values assigned to the various 
responses were agreed upon by the authors of 
this report, an example of which is given in the 
Introduction. 

Correlations were made for seven different 
croupings. Grade point averages were cor- 
related: First, with the individual items; sec- 
ond, with a total score on each blank; third, 
with the items referring to the student’s educa- 
tion; fourth, with the score on all items refer- 
ring to family and home; fifth, with the score 
on items referring to personal activities; sixth, 
with a total score on all statistically reliable 
items; and seventh, with the prognosis of schol- 
arship made by the author of the blank upon 
reading each student’s answers immediately af- 
ter the blanks had been received at his office. 

Table I gives in detail the results of correlat- 
ing grade point averages with the responses on 
individual items and Table II presents a sum- 
mary of the results obtained by using the seven 
different groupings. 


IIT. 


It is recognized that in a personal information 
blank there will be found items of identification 
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and general information which may help the 
university and student become acquainted and 
yet not have statistical 
academie scholarship. These items will vary 
with the various colleges and with the uses to 
which the different departments within the col- 
leges put them. For example, the musical or- 
ganizations will make use of the information 
given in item 24, “What musical instruments do 
you play?”; the debating society will be inter- 
ested in item 37, “How many times did you 
represent your school in debate and declamatory 
contests or events?”; the physical education de- 
partment will record the responses to item 36, 
“How many athletic letters did you win in high 
school ?” 

While individual items show only small pre- 
dictive values, yet when taken collectively as 
shown in the above table the correlation assumes 
significant proportions. By eliminating a few 
of the statistically unreliable items the correla- 


predictability of 
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TABLE II 
CORRELATION OF GRADE POINT AVERAGES First 
SEMESTER 1928-29 WITH THE RESPONSES ON 
THE PERSONAL INFORMATION BLANK, 
TAKEN ITEM-BY-ITEM AND GROUPED 
IN VARIOUS WAYS 





l=grade point averages first semester, 1928-29, 
2=individual item responses. 
3= total score on all items. 
4=previous school achievement scores (items 
5-8). 
family and home data scores (items 9-35). 
= personal activities scores (items 36-55). 
total scores of all retained statistically reliable 
items. 
the author’s prognosis of academic scores. 
=ranged from .39 to —.27. 
= .335 PE, .059. 
=.23 PE, .06. 
=-.28 PE, .06. 
=.25 PE, .06. 
7=.53 PE, .04. 
T= .44 PE, .04. 





tion was increased from 0.335 (r,,) to 0.53 


(T,7)- 


IV. Does THis BLANK AbD TO THE PREDICTIVE 
VALUE OF ORIENTATION OR PLACEMENT 
Scores? 

Does the blank collect items of information 
not secured in any other way which aid in pre- 
dicting academic success? Will the personal 
information scores combined with the qualify- 
ing examination scores give a measure which 
increases the prediction of scholarship at the 
State University of lowa? 

In order to find answers to the above ques- 
tions, 100 students were selected at random on 
whom the three following sets of scores were 
available: grade point average first semester; 
total personal information score; and composite 
score on placement tests. First order and multi- 
ple correlations were made on these scores. 
Table IIT gives these results in brief. 

What are the implications to be derived from 
this table? 

(1) There is approximately the same correla- 
tion between personal information scores and 
average grade points as there is between com- 
posite entrance scores and average grade points. 

(2) There is a higher correlation between per- 
sonal information scores and the composite en- 
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TABLE III 

THREE 
(2) Pe! 
COMPOSITE 


A CORRELATION INVOLVING VARIABLES: 


(1) Grape Pornt AVERAGES; SONAL IN- 


FORMATION SCORES, AND (3 


ENTRANCE TEST SCORES 





Step I 
(1) Grade 2) Personal 3) Composite 
point information : 
entrance score 
averages score 
M, 1.975 V.,=- 154.9 Vv 408.1 
S. D., 825 S.D.= 15.78 S.D.,= 99.4 
Vs 413 Tun A471 ie 486 
N 100 N 100 N 100 
Step I] 
The coefficient of multiple correlation 
z.(= 519 
trance seores than between either of them with 


grades. None of these differences are statistic- 
ally significant. 

(3) This fact taken together with the multiple 
correlation which is but little greater than any 
of the first order correlations leads to a conelu- 
sion that the personal information scores and 
composite entrance scores tend to measure iden- 
tical factors and that the former adds but little 
to the predictive power of the placement tests. 


THE PERSONAL INFORMATION 
BLANK 


V. Uriuiry or 


The use that has been made of this informa- 
tion, as far as the writers have discovered, has 
been that of giving the enrolling officials the 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with 
pertinent information concerning the students 
they are to enroll. The University of Chicago 
has set an example in such an undertaking.’ 

The State University of Iowa is independently 
making progress towards continual revision of 
the personal information blank and the blanks 
are parceled out in small lots to the registration 
officials several days in advance of registration. 
In this way the officials can become at least 
partially aequainted with the students before 
they are to advise them during the critical 
hours of course selection and freshman regis- 
tration. It is hoped that this acquaintance will 
aid in the creation of a pleasant and agreeable 
atmosphere for the student’s first official con- 
tact with the administrators and professors of 
the university. 

1Consult Dean Wilkins’ contribution to Prob- 


lems of College Education, University of Minne- 
sota Press, 25, pp. 251-2, 1928. 
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VI. ConcLusions 

1. The results of the reliability analysis of 
the individual items on the blank reveal that 47 
per cent. of the items had an r of 0.80 or above, 
that 69 per cent. of the items had an r of 0.70 
or above and that 9 per cent. of the items had an 
r of 0.59 or less. 

2. The predictive value of the individual 
items was found to be very nearly negligible, 
the highest correlation found was 0.39 on the 
“Where did you rank in your 

When the composite score 


item which read: 
graduating class?” 
of all the items was taken and correlated with 
grade point average, the r for the sampling used 
on the original study? was found to be 0.53. 

3. The personal information score adds little 
if any to the predictive value of the group of 
placement tests as they are used at the State 
University of Iowa. 

It is recommended that all institutions, both 
educational and industrial, which are using per- 
sonal information blanks, should carefully check 
their numerous items for reliability and validity. 
The “dead timber” should be removed. There 
is need for further research along the lines fol- 
lowed in the study and this will only be possible 
if trained personnel workers are given the task 
of constructing, administering and analyzing 
personal information blanks. 

Mosss N. THISTED, 
Lonzo JONES, 

THe Srate UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 

PuRDUE UNIVERSITY 
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